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For the Companion. 

GRACE’S MASQUERADE. 
By Mrs. John Lillie. 
Grace Morgan stood at the window of her aunt’s 
parlor in Paris, trying to find some consolation 
for her disappointment. It was ‘‘Mardi-gras,”’ 
the great holiday which comes just before Lent, 
and in European countries is devoted to carnival 

and street masquerading, nd all sorts of 


Grace drew back frightened. This was some- 
thing she had not thought of at all; but Julie was 
not long in obtaining her assent, and before eight 


| O’elock they had contrived a sort of fancy cos- 


tume, in which Grace secretly admired herself 
very much, 

While Julie was dressing her, she composed 
her letter to Anna Carpenter. ‘I really took 


streets people were singing the Marseillaise and 


The three maskers had no intention of letting 
| other political songs. 


them off, Phey 
danced wildly in a circle about Grace 


however. joined hands and 


Paris streets, she knew, were always lively, and Julie, 
but to-night people seemed almost mad with gay- 
ety. One or two dark turnings led them sud- 
denly to the brilliant, dazzling Boulevards, and 
then Grace clung to Julie’s hand with a tighter 
grip, for up and down the great street crowds 


shouting some French song, which the crowd in- 
stantly caught up in the chorus. As poor Grace 
stood trembling with fright, a series of questions 
were shouted at her. 
“Who are you? What is your name?” “How 
is your mamma?” “Bring a g! 








pageants and processions. 

For weeks, Grace had been looking for- 
ward to a drive in the Boulevards with her 
aunt and uncle, after lamplight. But now 
it was all given up; for that morning a tele- 
gram had arrived from an old aunt of Mrs. 
Brooks’, summoning her to Autevil, and 
poor Grace had been left to console herself 
with such glimpses of the carnival as could 
be had from the windows overlooking one 
of the finest Paris streets. 

It was nearly dusk. 
ing, and groups of gayly-dressed people go- 
ing hither and thither; but every one’s bent 
was towards the grand Boulevards, that 
famous thoroughfare which connects the 
Madeleine and the Bastille, and along which 
the real carnival is held. 


Crowds were collect- 


Grace only found new aggravation for 
her disappointment in looking out of the 
window, and she turned back into the little 
“salon,” or parlor, where a wood-fire was 
sending dancing gleams on the polished 
floors, and along the painted blue-and-gold 
ceiling. She curled herself up in an easy- 
chair by the fire and went on with her 
thoughts in no amiable mood. 

She had been only three months in Paris. 
When she first came, it had seemed to her 
she could never tire of that luxurious, pretty 
little ‘‘salon,’’ of talking to Julie, the 
Breton servant, who performed the work of 
her aunt’s household so neatly and noise- 
lessly; but this evening she thought as she 
sat there alone, that she would have given 
all she possessed to be home again in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

‘And I wanted to write Anna Carpenter 
all about this carnival!’ she thought, with 
new despair, “‘because it is the first reai 
carnival since the war.” 

Then Grace’s fancy pictured the novel 
scenes on the Boulevards, and it seemed to 
her that she positively 
them. 

Suddenly she jumped up and went out, 
down tiie little passage to the kitchen. All 
the pots and pans were hung up in shining 
rows, the hearth was swept, the kettle sim- 
mered on the edge of the fire, and Julie, 
in her picturesque costume, a high, starched 
cap, with flapping sides, a gown of dark 
blue, with a white handkerchief crossed over her 
shoulders, sat knitting and humming a little 
French song softly to herself. 

“Julie,” 
timidly. 

“Mais, Mademoiselle Grace!’ exclaimed Julie, | 
starting up; ‘‘ah, the poor little one who has lost | 
the carnival,”’ she added, sympathizingly. | 

“Yes, Julie,” said Grace, ‘‘but I have a plan, | 
and I want you to listen to it.””. And then Grace 
began her story. 

It had occurred to her that Julie might be in- 
duced to take her out on the Boulevards, where | 
she could see everything and be home before | 
Mrs. Brooks returned. 

Grace did not pretend to say she thought it 
quite right to do this. Mrs. Brooks had intended 
taking her niece in a carriage, but Grace’s plan | 
was very different. She would have to walk in| 
the crowd with Julie, for she had not money | 
enough to pay for a cab. | 

Of course, there could be no danger in walking | 
in the street, with Julie to protect her, and no 
harm in it, she tried to make herself think, only 
a little innocent amusement; and Julie, whose 
conscience was very easily soothed, agreed to it 
in part. 

“But does mademoiselle know,’’ said Julie, 
when they had talked it over, ‘‘that she ought to | 
wear a masquerade dress, if she does not want to 
be observed? If we go out in the dress of the | 
ordinary day, we may be laughed at; but a few | 
ribbons and flowers—and behold. nobody will 


> 


know us! 


or 





must go and see 





said Grace, looking in at the door | 
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lass of milk 
for the young lady, somebody.”’ ‘Permit 
me to offer you a better nose than that you 
are wearing ;” and the man in black politely 
held out a dreadful-looking pasteboard nose, 
which he insisted upon her vecepting. 
“Come along with us; we'll join a band 
together;” and poor 
the Whi 
along the paveme 
fri 
“long after them, the clatter 


Grace was rudely 


seized by "Knights and pulled 













Julie, now tened out of all desire to 


laugh, hurvie 





shoes being the only reaussur- 


ing : poor Grace's ears. 

A point, happily, a sudden diver- 
sion ured. There was 2 blaze of tght 
ina cony overhead; then three or four 
peo in masks and long cloaks came out 


from a window, and a sudden showering of 
small candies and seeds down into the crowd 
distracted the attention of Grace's perse- 
cutors, 

She and Julie seized the opportunity to 
escape, and taking hands, they ran swiftly 
down the middle of the street, Grace beg- 


ging Julie to hurry towsrds home. 


But the lone streets had confused the 
Breton girl by this time, and she stopped, 
not knowing which way to turn. There 


was no one they dared to ask in the strug- 
sling, noisy crowd, 

“One minute, cried the 
foolish “if you will stand quietly 
here, Twill just put my head in this shop- 
door and inguire the way. 


mademoiselle!’’ 
Julie: 


They look hon- 
est, peaceful citizens here, and they will 
direct us.” 

Almost before Grace could answer, Julie's 
tall cap disappeared in the doorway, and 
Grace still. The poor girl's head 
fairly reeled with all the confusing sights 
and sounds. 


stood 


Julie was asking the question, her head 
only in the door, but to Grace’s horror, she 
disappeared suddenly from view, and just 
to dart after her, 
FY sounded in her ear. The 
man in black was again before her, bowing 
and = dancing the 
White up on each side, , 


Grace about 


horrid 


as 


Was 


voice 


fantastically, and two 


~ Knights, gliding 
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jin the cafes they passed, 


GRACE’S M 


part in the carnival myself,’’ she determined to 
say; “my dress was beautiful,’’ ete., ete. 

The principal part in the decoration consisted 
of a silk flag, which Grace found stored away 
somewhere in a cupboard, and this Julie arranged 
so that it looked like a mantilla. The colors in 
the flag were red, white and black, and Grace 
made up some corresponding ribbons into a sort 
of cap, which gave her somewhat the air of a 
vivandiere. 

Julie was delighted with her appearance, and 
by this time she and Grace had quite forgotten to 
be nervous and conscience-stricken. To the little 
American girl it was simply a frolic such as she 


| had read of people taking part in in Italy, and 


about which there was al] the glamour of novelty 
and romance. 

To Julie it was the opportunity of taking a 
walk on the Boulevards, and seeing the spectacle 
about which she had been as eager and as disap- 
pointed as Grace. 

It was quite dark when they were finally ready 
to start. Grace clung to Julie’s broad, strong 
hand, and as soon as they were well out into the 
street, began to feel how. very conspicuous she 
must be in her gay dress. But Julie’s head was 
full of the carnival, and she trudged on, proud 
of her gorgeous little companion, through the gay 
streets leading towards the Boulevards, where 


| people were steadily going. 


Very few seemed to notice them on their way 
thither, and Grace was greatly entertained by the 
glimpses she caught of the masquerading groups 
Up and down the 


ASQUERADE. 


took her along between them, everybody 
laughing at the wild antics of her compan- 
ions, and the strange contrast of her gor- 
were surging, and the glare of a thousand lamps | geous attire, and frightened, bewildered face. 
showed every face, every dress, with vivid dis-] ‘Let me go! let me go!” 
tinctness, English, forgetting it would not be understood. 
Group after group of maskers came and went | ‘Oh, please, please,” a perfect 
in a continuous stream; kings and queens, knights | erescendo of horror and then despair. But her 
and ladies, clowns and harlequins, men disguised | captors were too much amused to let go their grip 
by all sorts of strange wax features, long noses, | 
goggle eyes, huge ears, everything that could dis- 
| figure and distort their appearance; while a babel 
| of voices arose in songs, shouts and laughter, and 
| above all rose the din of a thousand horns and 
| pasteboard trumpets and other strange instru- 
| ments of music. | baleony was pointing straight down upon Grace’s 
The crowd grew denser as Julie and her little | dress, which, in the midst of the fantastic com- 
companion tried to push their way onward. They | pany, became as conspicuous as if the noonday 
| had hardly gone half the length of the first street 
fee Julie burst out laughing in a way that 


eried poor Grace in 





she went on, in 


upon herarms, taking for granted she understood 

that freedom of this rude sort was part of the 

qmaskers’ privilege with each other. 
Suddenly they came into a blaze of light. 





One 
of the electric lamps near the opera-house was 
slowing overhead, and a calcium light from a 
g g 


sun shone on it. 

“Ah bas!’ cried one voice after another, until 
a din sounded in her ears like an uproar of pan- 
demonium. ‘‘A German art thou? 
flag!’ And half-a-dozen rude hands seized the 
poor child’s finery, the little silk flag, which she 
suddenly remembered her aunt had brought from 
Germany. 

“You come out to deride us, then!” 


startled Grace into looking behind her. 
“Three curious and grotesque creatures were at 
her side; a man in a close-fitting black garb, with 
red wings, a long false nose and tall horns, was 
arm in arm with two ‘‘White Knights,”’ clad all in | 
| White, even the head and face being covered by 
| a white mask, with only the eyes visible. 
| These three singular individuals circled about 
Jdulie and Grace, to the latter’s horror, bowing 
and scraping and talking in rapid, incoherent 
| French, while the crowd outside expressed their 
; amusement and appreciation of Grace’s evident 
| fright by shouts of laughter. 
Julie was by no means disconcerted, but stood 


the German 


cried the 
man in black, shaking her roughly by the arm. 
‘Tear it, my friends!’ he shouted, flinging the 
flag into the crowd, and in a moment it was all in 
ribbons. 

Grace was now the centre of a perfect rabble, 
from which one rude voice after another assailed 
her, while she burst into a fit of terrified weeping. 
still, answering their rapid jeers, even grimacing| Butthe masqueraders had become too reckless in 
at them, while Grace vninly implored her to go | their fun to care much even fora child’s tears, and 
| On. the crowd incrensed abont the little foreigner, 





10 


who stood trying to hide herself in the shadow of 
@& hewspuper kiosk. 

Where was Julie? 

Grace made vain attempts to rush through the 
crowd, hoping to catch some glimpse of Julie’s 
flapping cap, but she was hemmed in on every 
side, and finally borne on again by the dancing, 
singing revellers, the man in black lifting 
now and then, and shouting,—- 
Mademoiselle 


pernickel, ma seur, a votre servic, 


her up 


Voted la petite Prussienne; Pum- 
messieurs et 
dames; fuites le beau, mon enfant?’ and then he 
waved a bit of her torn flag high in the air. 
Finally her tormentors joined a new circle of 
masqueraders, and Grace, whose fright lad by 
this time become a perfect panic, screamed wildly. 
At any other time, a French crowd would per- 
haps have sympathized with her, but now every 
but that of mischief and frolic 


gotten. 


sense was for- 


!” eried the 
man in black; ‘‘make a bow to the company, and 


“Dance, dance, thou little Prussian 


say, ‘Down with the Prussians!’ 


He thrust his face, with the ugly pastebourd | 


nose, nearer to her as he spoke, while shouts of 
laughter went up from the crowd. 
stant, it seemed to Grace as if she was struck 
dumb. ‘Then she lifted up her voice with a wild 
shriek in English. 
“Help, help, help!” 
for all its passion, seeming to die away upon the 


air. 


she cried out, her voice, 


jut the English sounds were novel ones, and 
happily were not quite thrown away. There was 
a new commotion in the crowd, and a tall, sol- 
dierly-looking man came pushing his way ener- 


getically towards her. | 


“What is it?” he said in English, 
gently by the arm. “Are you hurt, child?” 
of 
The gentleman spoke English, and that was all 
she asked. 

“Stand back!’ 


terrible black fiend away, while Grace clung to 


Grace sobbed forth something 


he said in French, pushing the 


him as to some good genius who had suddenly 
arisen to save her. 
The crowd 


moved back while the gentleman 


led the way to the curb-stone, Just then a pri- | 
vate carriage drew up opposite them. a lady | 
leaned out of the window, and said in quick ! 
French,— 

“Did this child call for help?’ 

"Te," “she is frightened 
to death.” Then he told brietly what Grace had 
expliuined to him. 

“She had better get in,”’ said the lady; “we | 
ean drive her home.” | 


sid the gentleman, 


Grace was glad enough to find herself in the 


warm comfortable from those 


She was shivering with 
cold, and her new friends wrapped a shaw! about 


carriage, away 


dreadful masqueraders, 


her. 

CGirace tried to smile and speak her thanks, but 
the lights seemed to dance about her, sounds to 
grow far away, and in another moment her mas- 
querading ended ina heavy faint. 

Grace opened her eyes in a long, pretty salon, 
and found herself lying on a sofa, her strange 


friends near her, and her aunt’s face just above 


her. The first moment of confusion over, Grace 


clung to her aunt, sobbing with mingled delight 
and repentance, 
“is 


Aunt Jenny,” she said, lying down again, 
wearily, “how did we get here?” 

‘These kind people brought you into their own 
house when you fainted,” said Mrs. Brooks, ‘tand 
then sent for me. You had given the gentleman 
the address.”’ 

“But that was long ago,” said Grace. 

“You hard to revive,’’ said 
Mrs. Brooks, ‘but now, my dear, [hope you are 
really better.’’ 


have been very 


Grace was in a very humble, contrite frame of 
mind. She could say but little on the subject of 
her escapade until the next day. When at home 
again, her aunt explained to her that Julie, after 
a wild search in the streets, had come home, and 
they had spent a dreadful hour hunting for her, 
only returning to find the French lady's servant 


For an in- | 


taking her 
| 


her story, | 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| During his residence in France, Mr. Jefferson 
learned to like French cookery, and on his return 
Virginia home, introduced at Monticello 
that style. This preference of the great Repub- 
lican leader gave rise to much public and private 
criticism. 


said Benton, laughing, as he pointed at the] 
kitchen clock, which had stopped at that hour. 


to his “We won't go home til! morning, 


we won't go 
hom@till morning,” they both began to sing, and | 
Will and Bent joined in. 
‘Hush your noise!’ said Luke, in an angry 
whisper. ‘‘I planned this thing well, it’s worked 
all right so far, and I aint going to have it upset 
by your fooling!’’ 
Having quieted his companions, he made them 
help him set the sacks out of the door. Then, 
charging them to keep watch over their booty in 
| the shrubbery close by, he bolted the door after 
to the | them; put out the rest of the lights in the house, 
laugh- | jumped out of the window they had got in at, 
| closed it, shut the blinds carefully, and joined 
them in the bushes. 


On one oceasion, Patrick Henry used it as the 
means of a humorou®* attack on his old friend. 
While making a speech against the Republicans, 
he assumed a look and tone which led the audi- 
ence to look out for something keen and funny. 

“I don’t approve,”’ said the orator, ‘‘of 
tleman abjuring his native victuals.” 

The crowd, who understood his allusion 
French cookery at Monticello, roared with 
ter. 


a gen- } 


But not one of them laughed more heartily 
than Jefferson when he was told of this witticism 
of his old friend. After a brief consultation as to the route to be 
pursued, they shouldered each his sack, and 
| started across the gardens again, as they had 
come. 

“All right, so far!’’ said Luke, as they stopped | 
to rest when they were again under the apple-tree | 
jin the vacant lot. ‘Take a good long breath, | 
boys; then we've got to cross the street.”’ 


+o 


For the Companion. 


THE SILVER MEDAL. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
IN NINE CHAPTERS.—CHaAp. II, 





| Asthe boys had taken nothing with them to 
carry off their booty in, Benton believed that | 
they really meant only to drink some of John’s 
cider, and help themselves, as they said, to ‘‘a few 
trifles.’’ 

sut now he found how deplorably he had been | Everything was quiet when they started again. 
What astonished and alarmed | They crossed the street, put their sacks over the 
beyond, and 
got over after them, 
stealthily : 
cessfully. 


“That’s the worst part,” said Benton, ‘‘with 
those confounded the 
moonlight! Pm glid the dogs have stopped | 
| barking.” 


white things shining in 





| deceived. 
} 


him, 


fence 









| 
rdark fig- 
ach bear- 
white sack 











it the  moon- 
ye" ne, might 
4 been seen 


astening along | 
ry alow wall be- 
tween two fields. 

They were seen, 

in fact; and pres- 

ently swift feet came 

rustling the dry grass of 

the pasture edge behind | 
them. 





* Yow — yow — yow!”” 
said the shrill yelp of a 
very small cur, as he paused and barked 
at them at a safe distance. 

“It's. only old Jason’s dog,’’ said 

Luke, rallying his startled companions. 

“Don’t be afraid of that little mite of a | 
thing!’ Old Jason Locke’s house was on the | 
street twenty rods from the part where they had 
just crossed. They had no doubt but he was fast 
asleep: and they had made no account of the 
‘little mite.”’ 
sometimes, like the hum of a mosquito, more an- 
noying than dangerous 

So it proved in this instance. 


“WHAT'S THE MATTER, BENT?” 


when Seth Cavoort let him into the house, was! 
the sight of three white sacks standing by the en- 
try door. Each had a knot in one end, and a big 
bunch of some very irregularly shaped materials 
in the other. 

“What are those?’ Bent asked. 

“Them’'s piller-cases,”’ 
grin. 


} 
sut the barking of a small dog is | 
with 
another, 

I tell ve, it’s 


Cavoort, 
fillin’ 
there'll be one apiece for us to lug. 
arich go!” 

“What's in them?” Bent asked. 

“All sorts of things,—you'll see when we over- 
haul ‘em. 


said a 


“And the boys are so 


Little Tip was 
even more afraid of the boys than they were of 
him; but his vivacious yelping was something 
terrific. And now, endorsed by it, another and 
much larger dog came bounding from another 
direction across the field. 

“Git! git!’ muttered Luke. ‘‘We shall have 
all the dogs in town after us next!’’ And the | 
boys ran. | 

To the sharp treble of the small dog was now | 
joined the big dog’s heavy bass, as they followed | 
in swift pursuit. 

The woods were not 


They're lookin’ for silver now, but I 
believe all the silver has been carried out of the 
house.”” 

“You took the pillow-cases off the beds?” said 
Bent, still looking ruefully at the tied-up sacks. 

“Of course; where should we get ’em?”’ Seth 
replied, touching one with his foot and causing a 
slight rattling sound in the contents. 





“Luke was 
for taking a sheet and making one big load; but 
Will and I said the piller-eases would be better. 
Here comes Will with the cider!’ 


Will was bringing up from the cellar a couple | mingled with that of the tumbling stones. 
of bottles. ‘‘We had to break open the wine- 


coe : faders Luke, who carried the sack of bottles in his | 
closet to get ’’em,’’ he said. ‘Luke's filling the | hand, caught it up. but too ’ 
2 : ihe 5 and, caug p, 
other pillow-case with bottles. We're going to! jate. ‘There had been a col- 
save lugging by drinking these. lision; and as he shouldered 
Luke came up with the fourth white anck, | his load, he 
which looked very weighty, as he swung it to its 


: ently felt a stream 
place beside the others on the floor, of cool liquid triek- 


far off. But there was a 
wall to climb; and as the boys went scrambling 
over it with their sacks, closely pursued by the 
dogs, an ominous sound of shattered ware was 





pres- 





waiting for them, 

Grace recounted all the dismal experiences in 
the Boulevards, and Mrs. Brooks knew her fault 
had brought its own punishment. 

“You see, my dear,”” she said, gently, but with 
deep meaning, “you acted the part of a masquer- 
ader, and you were treated like one. Be very 
sure that when we do not respect ourselves no 
one will respect us.” 

+e 
ABJURING HIS NATIVE VICTUALS. 

Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry, though 
warm friends, came to differ widely in later life 
as to polities. Henry was a prominent leader of 
the Virginia Federalists, while Jefferson was ac- 
knowledged throughout the nation as the head of 
the Republicans. 

The two parties were opposed in their views as 
to the extent with which the people should be en- 
trusted with power. The Federalists favored a 
strong central government, modelled as near after 
the British Constitution 
would admit. 


as our circumstances 
The Republicans, on the contrary, insisted that 
the Government should be Democratic in its form 


and principles. While the Federalists were sup- 


posed to sympathize with English ideas, the Re- 


publicans were accused of favoring the French 
Revolution and its principles, 


“Narry bit of silver!’’ he said, as he passed his 


. ling down his back, 
sleeve across his sweaty forehead. 


“But we've 





under his summer 

got a good haul, and we’ve worked hard for it.” | cioties. 
“You said only a few trifles!’ Benton ex- seth and Benton 
| claimed. stopped to hurl a 
“Well, that’s just what we've got,”’ laughed couple of stones, 
| Luke; “and now we're going to bave a treat. | whieh drove the 


| Guess John Harrison will smile when he sees 
what's left in his wine-closet! Nobody got a 
| cork-screw? Never mind.”’ 
| He broke off the neck ofa bottle on the edge of 
the kitchen sink, and filled glasses brought from 
a closet. 
The boys drank; Benton drank with the rest. 
| He was only too eager to warm his quaking heart 
with cider. ‘I’m in the serape,’’ thought he, 
| fand the only way is to put it through.” 


dogs back; and then 
followed Luke and 
Will into the woods. 

The animals 
jumped up on the 
wall, which they 
did not pass; and 
for the next hour 
kept unp—with other 
dogs that joined them—a chorus of barking which | 


After a couple of glasses he forgot all about his | the fugitives could hear half a mile away. 


obligations to the family he was helping to de- 
spoil, and caroused recklessly with the rest. 

The first two bottles emptied, Luke took 
another and held the neck over the edge of the 
sink, but before breaking it, paused. 


| 


| 
| 


“This makes me sweat!’’ said Seth, as they | 
slackened their pace in a small, open, moonlit | 
glen. | 
“What do you think of me?” said Luke. ‘My | 
| bag is the heaviest, though it aint so heavy as it 

was before I got over that wall!’’ | 
“I thought I heard bottles break,”’ said Benton. | 
‘You may say bottles!”’ said Luke, with grim 
He slipped the bottle inte the fourth pillow-| humor. ‘Instead of emptying ‘em down our 
case, and tied it up. | throats, I spilled ’em down my back; and I've | 
| “It’s early yet—only half-past eight o*clock!’’ | been sweating cider for the last quarter-n-hour ”’ ' 


“Look here, boys!"’ he said. “I guess one will 
do; we ugreed not to take any risks, you know. 


Now we'd better see to getting out of this.”’ 


| off. 











SETH “LET HIM INTO THE HOUSE.” 





JAD. 5, isso 


They had struck a rough wagon-track in the 
woods, and this soon led them to a bridge cross- 
ing a gully, in the midst of dark bushes on both 
sides. ‘That was the spot which had been chosen 
for hiding their booty. 

Luke led the way through the bushes, down in- 
to the little ravine; and the four white sacks dis- 
appeared from the glimpses of the moon beneath 
the low, level bridge. 

“‘Now, so far, so good,’’ whispered Luke, as 
they stowed their packs under the edge of the 
timbers, :nd covered them with bark and boughs. 
“The dogs was an accident that couldn’t be 
helped; but they didn’t hurt nothing but a bottle 
or two. Now, if everything is quiet, we'll go a- 
hunting and meet here to-morrow, take a drink 
see what we’ve got, and what we’!l do next.” 

The boys then returned, by a different route, 
to the village, where they separated. Benton 
went home, entering the house witli his shoes in 
his hand, and creeping up stairs, like the thief he 
was. 

“Here I am! and I haven't been out of my 
room since nine o’clock,’’ he chuckled to himself, 
as he at length tumbled into bed, satistied that 
his escape from the house had not been discovered 
by the family. 

The chuckle did not come from his heart. He 
wasn’t happy, as he lay thinking over the events 
of the night. The meeting with near-sighted old 
Dr. Lombard; the solitary watch outside the Har- 
rison house; the sound of tinkling glass; the 
sight of the white pillow-cases in the entry, tied 
up with the plunder; the drinking of the cider; 
the retreat across the fields; the pursuit of the 
dogs,—everything whirled in his brain, till he sank 
wearily to sleep. 

Then wild dreams pursued him. Once as he 
was climbing a wall with his white sack in the 


moonlight, a great dog seized his leg and held 


him, till he woke with a start of terror. 
He slept at last, in spite of bad dreams; and 
woke late the next morning to memories almost 


| as disjointed and disagreeable as the dreams he 


took them for at first. 

“T thought you went to bed early last night!" 
his Martha exclaimed, looking at him 
sharply, as he came down stairs after the family 
breakfast. 

“So I did,”’ said Bent, carelessly, “but I didn't 
hear any bell this morning.” 

“I was so glad you could sleep!” said his 
mother, indulgently, taking his toast out of the 
oven and pouring his coffee.” 

“If she only know the reason why I slept so 
well!’ thought Benton, as he sat silent and mo- 
rose at the table. 

He was the last at the rendezvous in the woods 
that forenoon. As he crept in through the bushes, 
with his gun and game-bag, he found Luke and 
Wil! and Seth waiting for him. They had untied 
the pillow-cases, and were exumining their con- 
tents. 

“By George!’’ Luke was saying, in whispers, 
“aint it too bad that vase is broke? That was in 
your bag, Wiil!”’ 

“It must have got hit when we lunged over the 
wall, and you cracked the bottles,’ said Will. 
“But that statuette is all right. No,——!”’ 

The exclamation died in his throat. 

‘Who would have thought the confounded 
thing would break so easy?” said Will, in huge 
disgust. “For I'm sure I hardly touched the 
wall.” 

“We might have sold that for ten dollars; let 
alone the vase,”” said Luke. “But, one thing 
about it, *twould have been rather hard to carry 
Now, these little picture-frames we can 
pack right into our game-bags, and walk through 
the town with ’em, if we choose.”’ 

“You said you didn’t find any silver. 
what's this?’’ said Seth. 

“Oh, that card-receiver,”’ 
plied. 


sister 
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But 


Luke re- 
“T didn’t coung that; I was 
speaking of forks 
” 
did you 
g away daguer- 
pes for?’ Bent 
vanded. 
**Daguerroty pes? 
We didn’t!’ said 
Luke. ‘‘We could- 
n’t stop to take the 
photographs out of 
the frames; but we 
didn’t see any da- 
guerroty pes.”’ 

“What's this, then?”’ and 
Bent fished out of the pil- 
low-case he had himself 
earried away, a small, neat 
morocco case, which 
opened. 

Something fell out. It was not a daguerrotype. 
Luke gave a vicious laugh. ‘‘More silver, Seth! 
We thought Bent would be particularly interested 
in that.” 

It was a silver medal. On one side was an em- 
bossed shield, with a pair of clasped hands in the 
centre—the symbol of human brotherhood. Be- 
low the hands, occupying the lower division of 
the shield, was the device of a ship tossing on a 
stormy sea; while in the division above were two 
life-boats putting off on the waves. 
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Over the shield was a scroll, and above the 
scroll was the figure of a small house. 


On the 
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scroll under the house was the word REFUGE. 
Within the rim of the medal was the inscription: 
HUMANE SocreETY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
bottom was the date, 1791. 

But it was the reverse side that interested and 
This is what he saw and read: 


At the 


astonished Bent. 











Benton Sai 


THE MEDAL, 


“What's the matter, Bent?’ said Seth, snatch- 
ing the medal. ‘‘Hello! I'd forgot all abont 
John Harrison pulling you out of the water that 
winter!” 

“Why, don’t you remember?” said Luke. ‘‘We 
was skating, late in the season; the pond was 
ready to break up, but there’d come a rain, and 
then a freeze, and glazed the ice over, and we 
was fools enough to go onto it,”” 

“Seth wa’n’t there, but I was,”’ spoke up Will. 
“And Tremember how Bent cut through, and the 
ice cracked so all around him we couldn’t get at 
him, and he couldn’t get out, and how he did 
yell!” 

‘*Yes,”’ said Bent, reaching out and getting hold 
of the medal again as it was passing from hand 
to hand in the dim light under the bridge. ‘‘And 
I guess you'd have yelled, if you had felt the cold 
strike to your bones, as I did; and seen the fel- 
lows stand round, not daring to help, but only 
telling you what to do, when you couldn’t do any- 
thing but slip back from the ice and drown,— 
drown!’’ he went on, passionately, ‘‘as I might 
for all you, when John Harrison came and got me 
out and carried me home. Risked his own life 
to save mine—and what a worthless life I’ve 
made of it, after all!’’ And Bent bowed himself 
over the medal, with tears of anger and shame in 
his eyes. 

“TI never knew he got the Humane Society’s 
medal,”’ said Will. ‘‘But he deserved it. I 
wouldn’t have took the risk he did!’’ 

“No; I don’t think you would!’’ Bent retorted, 
with savage sarcasm. ‘‘Not one of us would 
have done such a thing for another; and why 
should he do it? Fora fellow like me!” 

“‘Perty good joke,’’ Luke laughed, in his low, 
vicious way, “that Bent should have paid him by 
hooking the medal!”’ 

“I?” Bent cried out, shaking his fist close to 
Luke’s chin. ‘Say that again, and I'll’ 

‘Hush your noise!” said Luke. ‘Anybody go- 
ing by could hear you, within a mile.”’ 

“I don’t care if anybody does!’’ 

Benton lowered his voice, however, and with- 
drew the shaking fist. Once more he leaned over 
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the medal, scowling blackly. 

“We can hammer it out so that John Harrison 
himself wouldn’t know it again, if he should see 
it; and sell it for old silver,”’ said Luke. 
five or six doliars in it; shouldn’t you say so?” 

“Td’n’ know; lemme heft it,”’ said Seth. 

“No, sir!’ Bent exclaimed, resolutely, shutting 
the medal in its case. ‘You don’t heft it, and 
you don’t hammer it out, not if I know any- 
thing!’ 

“Look here; no nonsense, Bent!’’ said Luke. 
“That's a part of the spoils, and they’ve got to be 
divided equally, you know.” 

“Tll keep this for my share. You may have 
all the rest. Good-by.’’ And Bent pocketed the 
medal, and seized his gun. 

“You can’t blame him for wanting to save that 
out of the plunder!’ said Will. ‘‘But don’t go, 
Bent; don’t go! Stop and have some cider!” 

The others entreated and threatened. But to 
no purpose. Bent was thoroughly aroused, and 
they were afraid to lay hands on him. 

‘Never mind,” said Luke; ‘‘if he’s contented 
with his share. He won’t dare to blow on us. 
Hanged if I thought he’d feel so about that 
medal! I thought he’d look at it as a joke. It 
was by the merest chance I picked it out of a 
drawer, and saw what it was.’’ 

Meanwhile Bent Barry was tramping back 
through the woods, with the medal in his pocket, 
and remorse and rage in his heart. 

+> —s . 
SAVED BY HIS HORSE. 

“He has good horse-sense,’’ is the bucolic re- 
mark, when a man of excellent judgment is char- 
acterized. 

The expression is complimentary to the horse, 
and justly so. For the average horse is a wise 
animal in matters within the sphere of his obser- 
vation and experience. 

An incident which occurred in Bulgaria, dur- 
ing the Russian-Turkish war, illustrates the prac- 
tical sense of the horse. 

An English officer, attached to the Turkish 
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army, was descending a mountain pass, in an 
ambulance drawn by two horses, one in shafts 
and the other as a leader. The road wae steep 
and slippery, and on its left lay a precipice. 

As the leader made the descent more difficult, 
he was taken off. But just as the ambulance 
reached the most 
dangerous part 
of the road, the 
shaft-horse  be- 
gan to slide, and 
the man who 
was leading him 
fell. 

The beast had, 
however, the 
good on 
finding that he 
could not hold 
back the car- 
riage, to throw 
himself on the 
ground. But so great was the impetus 
already gained, that vehicle and horse 
were both slid towards the precipice. 

At long intervals the road-makers, an- 
ticipating the danger arising from the 
steep descent, had sunk large stones on the side 
of the road next the precipice. 

As the ambulance came near it, the horse, as if 
knowing the danger, threw out his fore-feet and 
planted them against one of these sunken stones. | 
The weight of the sliding carriage crushed against 
him. But he firmly held on, and stopped it three 
inches from the edge of the deep chasm. 

The Englishman, who had in vain tried to get 
out while the ambulance was sliding, was on the 
ground ina moment. ‘The animal, not seriously 
injured, was extricated with difficulty, and be- 
came an object of admiration for his ‘“‘good horse- 
sense.” 


sense, 


+e 
GO AND GLEAN. 


If you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaf, 

Many a grain both ripe and golden 
Will the careless reaper leave. 

Go and glean among the briers 
Growing rank against the wall, 

° For it may be that the shadow 

Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 








+o 
For the Companion. 
RUNNING FOR HIS LIFE. 


The following incident from savage life in the 
Northwest graphically illustrates the value of thor- 
ough physical training and systematic exercise. 

Fort Benton, on the upper Missouri, was, at the 
time of which Iam writing, an Indian trading-post 
much resorted to by the Blackfeet, between whom 
and the more northern tribes of Crees there was con- 
stant war. No Crees ever came so far south as this 
post, Old Bow Fort on the Saskatchawan being their 
extreme southerly limit. 

One day towards the latter part of winter, how- 
ever, a solitary and adventurous brave presented 
himself on foot at the gate of the stockade, and asked 
tocome in. The sentry admitted him, and his gun— 
—a curious old flint-lock, such as were sold to the 
Northern Indians by the Hudson’s Bay Company half 
a century ago—being taken from him, he was told by 
Mr. Wolfe, the trader in charge of the post, to state 
his business. ° 

It was then found that he did not know a word of 
the Sioux language, and was, in fact,—what Mr. 
Wolfe had suspected, from his dress and manner of 
wearing his hair,—a Cree! 

When questioned, both then and afterward,—by 
aid of signs and such words of the Cree dialect as 
were known at the fort,—as to his pame and motive 
in thus leaving his people and exposing himself to 
almost certain death, he said that his name was Ste- 
maw, and that he had tired of his tribe, and wanted 


| to go to the far South, where the traders had told 





him there were no snow and no winter. 

Everything which seemed new to him about the 
fort he examined with the greatest curiosity. In 
stature he was quite tall, but slenderly made, and 
was judged to be not above twenty years of age. His 
eyes were of rather lighter color than those of most 
Indians; otherwise, he seemed not to differ from the 
ordinary redskin. . 

Stemaw had not been at the post many hours when 
a party of Blackfeet were seen riding to the fort. 
Searcely a day passed at this season without some of 
the tribe coming in to trade. 

Mr. Wolfe hastily opened the door of a back room 
in his house, and bade the Cree go in there, advising 
him, with most forcible gestures, and the few words 
he understood, to keep quiet as he valued his life, 
and not let so much as his top-knot be seen by the 
Blackfeet. 

While the trading was going on, numbers of the 
young warriors, scarcely more than boys, were rac- 
ing about inside the enclosure, and peeping into the 
storehouses. Suddenly the traders were prodigiously 
startled by the report of a gun, followed by wild 
whoops and a horrible uproar! 

On running out, half-a-dozen Blackfeet were seen 
besieging one of the back windows of Mr. Wolfe’s 
house. The foolish Stemaw had so far allowed his 
curiosity to get the better of his prudence as to peep 
out at the window for a look at his enemies. 

One of them had seen him, and instantly recogniz- 
ing a Cree by his head-dress, fired at him through 
the window with a gun which, contrary to rules, he 
had brought into the fort hidden under his blanket. 

The small high window was broken, and the Black- 
feet, yelling like bloodhounds, were trying to get in, 
while the Cree, with an axe he had picked up in the 
room, was making good his position with vigorous 
blows through the aperture. 

The few soldiers of the post were instantly mus- 
tered at the drum-beat, and with their bayonets 
pressed back the young Blackfeet; and the Blackfoot 
chief, Mackamoze, shouting like an old Stentor, 
called off his braves. 


_ THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. _ 
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break, the chief turned indignantly to Mr. Wolfe. 
The stern face and lofty bearing of the old warrior 
were very striking. 

“Why has my brother Mahuygan a nord-Cree hid- 
den in his lodge?’’ was his question. Mahuygan, I 
may explain, was the Indian word which signified 
the same as Mr. Wolfe’s name. 

The trader hastily explained that the man was a 
refugee, who had come to the fort of his own accord, 
and that he seemed to be merely a harmless wan- 
derer. 

“Namutegis weeash!” (A cursed spy!) exclaimed 
Mackamoze. 

Mr. Wolfe told the chief that he did not believe 
the Cree was a spy, but that he appeared to be only 
a foolish boy on a roving tour. i 

“My brother Mahuygan does not know the Crees,” 
said the old Blackfoot, with a smile; then, suddenly 
shaking his tomahawk above his head, he exclaimed, 
“There is long blood between the Blackfeet and the 
nord-Crees!) Mahuygan must give him up to us.” 

“But the poor boy has done no harm,” urged 
Wolfe. 

“He has come into the country of the Blackfeet,” 
said the chief, sternly. ‘He must die!” 

Mr. Wolfe was at his wits’ end. He did not want 
to give up Stemaw to be tortured and burned. But 
the good-will of the Blackfeet, if forfeited, would 
not only ruin the trade at the post, but put all lives 
in jeopardy; for the Indians were both numerous 
and well armed, and our force at the fort was buta 
handful. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Wolfe had recourse to decep- 
tion. 

**My brother speaks well,” said he to Mackamoze. 
“But with the white man’s Manitou this is the moon 
of peace, when no blood must be shed. When next 
the moon is at its full, come to me,and I will give up 
to you the Cree,—but on one condition.” 

“And what is that?’?’ demanded the Blackfoot, who 
had been steadily gazing at the trader in a way that 
boded no good in case of a refusal. 

“I will give up to you the Cree,” said Mr. W—. 
“But among white men, it is held cowardly for many 
braves to fall upon one who is alone and unarmed. 
The Cree must have one chance for his life. Your 
warriors are fleet of foot, Mackamoze. I will set the 
Cree one hundred paces in front of them, and let him 
run for his life.” 

To this the chief assented far more readily than the 
trader had feared he would; for the Blackfeet are fa- 
mous runners, surpassing in this respect all other 
tribes of the Northwest. In fact, Mr. W—— had hit 
exactly the right chord. The Indians left the post, 
intimating in strong terms, however, that they should 
be promptly on hand at the appointed time. 

After such a compromise and pledge, Mr. Wolfe 
did not dare even to connive at the Cree’s escape. 
But he put him at once in hard training. He turned 
him out at five every morning, and after a brief, 
brisk bath in cold water, had him run three times 
round the inside of the stockade, a distance of fifty 
rods. 

He was then fed on fresh buffalo meat, a full break- 
fast, and given three hours’ leisure to digest it. 

Then, for an hour, he was made to run at full 
speed round the stockade. 

After a rest of a couple of hours, he was given an- 
other full meal of meat, and late in the afternoon 
was put at running again for a second heat of an hour. 

Just a light supper was then given him, upon which 
he was commonly ready to go to his bunk and sleep 
like a top. 

The men had all taken a liking to Stemaw, and 
were determined to save him if they could. 

This rigid system of training was kept up for a 
month, every day, rain or shine, except Sundays, 
when the boy’s allowance of meat was reduced about 
one-third, and he was given a day of rest. 

The result was very marked. The Indian came to 
be in what athletes would term splendid condition. 
The muscles on his legs stood out hard and firm, 
though at the outset his legs had been slim. He soon 
ran as easy as a dog. Nor was he much winded at 
the end of his hour heats. 

At the first, however, he would lie down completely 
spent and out of breath. While running, he was, as 
a rule, always kept at full speed, and doing his best. 

The second day of his training, he ran round the 
stockade fifty-four times in one hour. On the twenty- 
fourth day, he made eighty-nine rounds in an hour, 
and on one or two of the last days, over ninety 
rounds. 

This great increase of speed was purely the result 
of good hard training, and with sufficient and very 
nourishing food. It was a pleasure now to see him 
run. He would bound away like a deer. 

Punetually on the morning after the full moon in 
April, Mackamoze and his party came riding to the 
fort; and not only they, but more than three hundred 
other warriors of the tribe. It needed not their ter- 
rific yells and exuJtant whoops to notify us as to what 
their errand was. 

* Mohlarnutach buine Cree!” (Fetch out the Cree!) 
was the cry. 

jut Mr. Wolfe was determined to secure fair play 
for his protege. ‘The drums beat for a parley. 

The trader then addressed Mackamoze, and told 
him that he was ready to produce the Cree according 
to promise, but that the Indians’ horses and guns 
must first be brought inside the stockade and left 
there, and that, as the Cree was to run wholly un- 
armed, the Blackfeet must carry only their knives. 

After some discussion, this was agreed to, and the 
party dismounted inside the gate and stacked their 
guns. 

A long rope was then stretched breast high out on 
the plain in front of the fort, and behind this the 
crowd of Blackfeet took their places. 

The trader then stepped off a hundred paces, when 
two of the soldiers brought out the Cree by way of a 
little postern gate on the other side, and placed him 
by Mr. Wolfe. 

At sight of him, the Blackfeet raised a shout, but 
Mackamoze compelled them to wait the signal. 

“Now, Stemaw,” said Mr. Wolfe, “‘you must ran 
for your life. Don’t be scared” (for the poor fel- 
low was trembling in his moccasins), You can out- 
run them. Get to your tribe, and never be seen in 





these parts again.” 


Having learned from them the. cause of the out- 





With this parting injunction, the trader raised his 
hand, which was the signal agreed on. The rope was 
dropped. With a yell, ferocious enough to appall 
the stoutest heart, the Blackfeet sprang towards 
Stemaw. 

Instead of bounding away, as the men had expected 
he would, the wretched boy seemed paralyzed with 
fright. He faced round for an instant, then ran zig- 
zag, and made no progress. 

In less than half a minute, the Blackfeet were upon 
him—almost grasping him. ‘He is lost!’ we thought, 
and gave him up for caught. But when their hands 
were almost on him, the Cree suddenly rallied his 
strength and shook himself together for steady 
work. ; 

He dodged his pursuers, and leaped away. At first, 
from where the soldiers stood watching on the stock- 
ade, he seemed mixed with the Blackfeet; but he soon 
got clear, and opened a broad space between himself 
and them. 

The traders now took breath, and their hearts rose 
a little, though three or four of the leading Blackfeet 
were trailing him vigorously. But by the time they 
had run a mile and a half, Stemaw was at least a 
hundred rods in advance of them all, 

He was now seen to turn and shake his fist at his 
panting pursuers, then, wheeling away again, he 
went skimming the prairie like a cayote. In fifteen 
minutes, he was out of sight,—and that was the last 
the whites ever saw of him. 

By ten o’clock, more than half the Blackfeet had 
returned to the post. Some wanted their horses, 
But Mr. Wolfe would let no horses pass the gate until 
evening. Before night, they had all come in, but 
were not much disposed to talk of the Cree, nor did 
the traders care to taunt them, 

Afterwards, some of the Blackfeet said at the fort 
that “Mahuygan make strong medicine for Cree,” 
and so he had,—the best and strongest of all medi- 
cine for health and vigor,—good hard, sharp training. 


+o 
ADVANCED BY A HURRICANE, 


Remarking on how small a circumstance may de- 
cide our destiny for good or evil, for importance or 
insignificance, the New York Times tells how Alex- 
ander Hamilton owed the beginning of his remark- 
able career to a hurricane: 

“While a grovelling clerk, as he called himself, in 
the counting-house of Nicholas Cruger, at Santa 
Cruz, he wrote considerably, and among other things 
described a hurricane which had visited St. Christo- 
pher’s (August, 1772), and sent the description to a 
local newspaper. 

“This attracted so much attention as to induce his 
friends—he was only fifteen then—to gratify his oft- 
expressed wish for a better education than the West 
Indies could afford. 

“The result was that he was sent to this country, 
going first to a grammar school at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey. 

“He then entered King’s (now Columbia) College, 
and had theintent to acquaint himself with anatomy, 
in addition to his regular studies, with the view of 
practising medicine. 

“The trouble with England about the tea-tax hav- 
ing come to a crisis gave a new direction to Hamil- 
ton’s thoughts, and eventually led to his success as a 
statesman. Had it not been for the hurricane at St. 
Christopher’s, however, he might have remained his 
life long at Santa Cruz, and never been heard of asa 
public man.” 

+? 
For the Companion. 
THE STREETS OF WASHINGTON. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

Washington has been called a city of parks and 
palaces, but twenty years ago it was a city of mud 
and shanties, comparatively speaking. There were a 
very few fine dwellings then, and though some streets 
had been paved with blocks of stone, the larger part 
of the city showed a shameful neglect of its possi- 
bilities. 

It occupies an area of nearly ten square miles, and 
has a population a little exceeding a hundred thou- 
sand, and is now a marvel of fast-increasing splen- 
dor. But at the time when Washington came to ar- 
range its plans, the nearly unbroken swamp must 
have been a discouraging sight. He was determined, 
however, that the nation’s capital should be a suc- 
cess. ? 

The corner, or “initial stone,” of the District was 
laid, at last, with much pomp and ceremony; the 
centre of the District being a point about half a mile 
south of the White House, and a hundred rods west 
of the Washington Monument, which Washington 
himself located. 

The General frequently visited the place, and 
spared no efforts to start its growth, encountering a 
good deal of opposition, and such remarks as that of 
old David Burns, who, in a dispute about the land, 
cried out, ““Where’d you have been, I'd like to know, 
if you’d never married the Widow Custis?” 

A few miles from the city, on the northwest, the 
spurs of the Blue Ridge Mountains make some very 
wild and romantic scenery; and there is hardly an 
outlook of landscape anywhere about the city that is 
not beautiful. It is still quite interesting to seek for 
the sunken stones that once marked the boundaries 
of the District. 

It was originally intended that the more aristo- 
cratic quarter of the city, so to speak, should be on 
Capitol Hill; but the owners of the land held it at so 
high a price that the city established itself at the 
northwest of that. 

Washington was assisted in his plans by Jefferson, 
who had travelled and observed a great deal, and also 
by Major L’Enfant, a French engineer. 

It is said that the plan on which they agreed is a 
mixture of the beauty and magnificence of old 
Babylon and of Versailles; the grand avenues of the 
latter place being constantly reproduced with all the 
light and air and sky that such width and length 
afford, radiating from the Capitol and from the 
President’s House, and intersected by squares of 
streets so named and numbered that no stranger can 
lose his way, the triangular reservations at the inter- 
sections being planted with trees and flowers. 

Satirists of the place have always accused L’Enfant 
of having held the Parisian mob in mind, and having 











so arranged trees and squares that no one could 
command another, and such a thing as a barri-| 
cade would be impossible. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century the plan | 
in all its original splendor—which contemplated | 
the decoration, with parks and fountains and | 
statues, of the city thus laid out, so that every | 
one of its noble buildings would be visible through 
noble approaches—rested and rusted, but after | 





the close of the 
Rebellion it was 
revived, and has 
now been carried 


out, as far as prac- 


ticable, till the re- & 
sult isa marvel of | 
stately* loveliness F 
that it would do 


the souls of Wash- 
ington and Jeffer- 


son good to see 


The streets, on 
which very little 
heavy teaming is 
done, are paved 
with concrete so 
that the carriage 
rolls, as if on vel- 
vet, for miles; 


laid out 
down the centre of 
this 
and along the sides 


parks are 
long 


avenue 


of that, stretching 


away into the ho- 
rizon with long 
lines of tender 
green; fountains 
toss their waters 


in the sun; every 
available square is 
full of 


flowers 


and 
stat- 


urns 
and 
and 


ues, several 


large spaces, such 
as Lafayette and 
Franklin Squares, 


WASHINGTON. 


the Capitol and Smithsonian grounds, are. wil- 
dernesses of yverdure and blossom. 

Down almost every vista there is something to 
hold a lingering eye. Through certain of these 
streets the dark round towers of the Smithsonian 
stretch 


themselves; here one catches the won- 


drous colonnade of the Treasury, or sees it, from | 


the steps of the Patent Office at night, with the | 


lights twinkling brokenly among its columns, 
suggesting fancies of an encampment among the 
ruins of Palmyra 
fore the 


crimson and blue 


or confesses that words fail be- 
he the | 


ights of fireworks burn on fes- 


beauty would deseribe when 
tive nights on the south portico that flashes up on 
the darkness, the Capitol dimly answering it, like 
areveiation and a vision, and is gone, 

Here ; 


the most picturesque, where all the erisp vege- 
tables and fruits and the dark faces of the venders 


e the market-places, the rudest being 








are seen at night,—as you drive in from Georg 


town Heights towards the old Northern Liberties, 


where the dusk has been rich in 


fragrance as 
you rolled along,—under the flare of piteh-pine 
knots through which the heads of mules and 
horses are thrust, while the rest of the scene lies 


in shadow. 

In the early morning the colored people offer 
their humble wares there, giving you big bunches 
of quaker-ladies and the lily of the valley grow- | 
ny 


wild, for five cents; or sweet blue violets, 


the 
gayer tri-colored violets and a sort of wild pansy, 


which they call “hens’’ as distinction from 





vosters,”” 


which they eall ‘1 


Down Fourteenth Street, the far 


yellow-green of willows and the azure 


view runs 


through the 





of distance over the Potomae and the Long Bridge 
Hill and Thirteenth Street | 
meets the charming grounds of the Agricultural 
Department with its Italian gardens and pavilions | 


into the Virginia 


“: 


and blazing tlow 

The Avenue” 
at one end the Capitol dome, always a thin and 
pale blue mist about its whiteness, with the shin- 
ing colonnades t bear it lifted high over the 
= below, and at the other end the 


er-beds and conservatories, 


erent ‘*Pennsylvania gives you 


it 
tossing tree-to) 


southern facade of the Treasury, rising before 
you like an antique temple, while noble views 
open at every intersection of, the cross-streets | 
there; and toward nightfall the distant mists of | 
the river-country beyond build up sunsets un- | 
rivalled in their gorgeousness, 

“There are few more interesting thovonghfaves | 
in the world than this avenne,"” adds an article 
from which we quote. “Here ruler and ruled 


jostle each other: here thunder the liveried equi 


pages of foreign nobles; here saunters the Presi- 
dent 
all the famous of the world are 
and 


and nobody turns to look. Sooner or later 


tolerably sure to 
be met upon it; as we walk there history 
walks beside us and mighty shadows move before 
us, 

“Washington has dashed down that avenue in 
hat was painted with cupids 
vhite Hamilton, Jeffer- 
and all the gods of the Re- 
it before 


ave 


his yellow chariot t 
and drawn by six 
B 
public have teodden 
British aqua lrons 


NOPrses >; 
son, Lafayette rt 
us; dishonoring 
shaken to the tread of our own legions; and great 
yom in the national memory that 


” 


forms begin to k 
have jnst passed from its daily crowds 


Meauwhile, for the 


marched upon it; it has | 


present, one would go far, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPA 


to find a pleasanter hour than Washington gives 
on & summer night, when moonlight rests on the 
squares dark with their leafy shadows and thick 
growth, and the powerful cdor floating from the 
lofty white cups of the grandiflora magnolia 
sweetens the air, and over the city pipe the 
voices of myriad mocking-birds as if they were 
only the music to which all the fragrance and 
moonlight and beauty are set. 









ra 


WY a0 


The fathers of the 
country knew very 
about when they 
dreamed of this great 
city, with its airy 
magnificence, its blossoming squares, its av- 
enues of flowers and fountains, its antique 
temples and palaces. And charming as we find 
these streets of to-day, we see that there is no 
limit to their beauty of to-morrow. 


+o 


REFORMS IN RUSSIA. 
Russia and Turkey are the only two nations in 


Europe which have no Congress or Parliament, | 
] 


and which still continue to be absolute despot- 
isms. ‘Turkey tried the experiment of a consti- 
tution several years ago, just before the war with 
Russia, and failed. 
ittempt. 


Russia has never made the 


The time is, however, no doubt approaching 
when the great Empire of the North must under- 
go the change which has come over all other 
European countries. The iron rule of the Czar 
must sooner or later be relaxed; and it may be 
that such a change is nearer than we imagine. 

It is said, indeed, that a plan of making the 
government a more liberal one, and of admitting 
Russian subjects to some share in it, has already 
been submitted to the Czar Alexander, that he 
has approved of it, and that the experiment is 
about to be tried. 

This plan proposes that there shall be a great 
Council, to be composed of two bodies, corre- 
sponding to the upper and lower houses of the 
The 
upper house will be chosen by the Czar himself, 
just as the English House of Lords is created by 
the sovereigns; and will be confined to the an- 
cient nobles of Russia. 


Parliaments of the other European nations. 


The lower house will be 
elected by certain classes of the people, the 


peasants, especially, being admitted to vote for | 


its members. 

But this movement, after all, will be but a very 
small step towards popular rule; for the plan of 
the Council confines its duties merely to advising 
the C 
ters. Its votes will not be binding at all on the 
monarch or his ministers; nor will it have the 
least right to control or interfere with the action 
of the government. 

Moreover, the plan merely applies to European 
The vast regions ruled by the Czar in 
Asia—the Caucasus, Siberia, the Central Asian 
Khanates,—will still be left to the despotic mer- 
cies of the military governors sent out from St. 
Petersburg. 


Russia. 


Besides the creation of the Council, which has 


been described, provincial assemblies, for legis- ; 


lating on local affairs will be revived; some re- 
lief is to be given to the people in the forms of 
taxation; and the police are to be deprived of a 
portion, at least, of their arbitrary power. 

Of course, it is still doubtful whether this plan 
or anything like it, will be put into actual opera- 
tion. Asa fact, the Czar is ina very perilons po- 
sition. He is between two fiyes. If he makes 
even the small concessions which this plan pro- 
vides, he will be admitting the right of the people 
to a share in the government, and will thus 
strengthen the desire for liberty which is already 
widespread in Russia. 

If on the other hand, he refuses all concession, 
and continues to rule as an absolute despot, there 
is serions danger that a great revolution will 
sooner or later occur, threatening the throne, no- 
bility, and other ancient institutions of the Em- 
pire 

The growth of Nihilism, and the discontent 





NION. 


which has extended throughout the Russian pop- 
ulation at the heavy taxes, the impoverishment 
by expensive war, and the corruptions and exac- 
tions of the officials in every province and district, 
are preparing an explosion which it will require 
the most cautious wisdom of the Czar’s advisers 
to avert. 

At the very time 





1en this plan is being con- 





well what they were | 


zar, and giving its opinion on public mat- | 


sidered, the Czar fj 
absolute power t 
protect himself 
sination, and } 
Russia into 











ds it necessary to stretch his 
he utmost extent, in order to 
d his high officials from assas- 
vent the Nihilists from plunging 
archy and revolt. The Russian 
is are under martial law; a reign 
s; and the same people to whom the 





ernme§t 
picious 


e perpetually under the stern and sus- 
Re of the police. 

The future alone can reveal how Russia is to 
emerge from her present distresses; and whether 
it shall be by the timely yielding of her despotic | 
ruler, or by the same ficry ordeal through which | 
France has passed into | 





erty. 
+o 
For the Companion. 


TRUST. 


A picture memory brings to me: 

I look across the years, and see 

Myself beside my mother’s knee. 

I feel her gentle hand restrain 

My selfish moods, and know again 

A child’s blind sense of wrong and pain. 
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doubtful, however, if any action is possible that 
will put a stop to the Mormon immigration. 

The problem is a serious one. It is, on the one 
hand, necessary to avoid interfering, or even 
seeming to interfere, with the religious faith of 
any man, or set of men. On the other hand, the 
law against polygamy is right, and its execution 
is demanded, because it is right, and that a dark 
blot may be taken from our national reputation. 


cinematic —~—o—- 


LED INTO CRIME. 

During the last month or two the daily papers have 
reported a numer of crimes committed by boys and 
girls, and these not the acts of petty larceny to which 
an ignorant child would be tempted by want, but 
burglary and murder. 

One lad shot another in a New England town, not 
from any malice or revenge, but simply, as it seemed, 
because he fancied it a heroic thing to do. A girl of 
fourteen, in the Dutch town of Lancaster, Penn., de- 
liberately poisoned her step-mother and sister. 

A noticeable fact about these juvenile crimes is 
that they are frequently committed by children be- 
longing to educated families, not by the very poor. 
There seems to be no adequate motive for them, but 
a kind of bravado; the wish to do a dramatic thing 
which will bring them into notice. 

We believe that one cause of this increase of crime 
among lads who are scarcely more than children, is 
the publication in respectable journals of the minute 
details of trials for murder, forgery, ete. 

These newspapers are otherwise moral in tone, 





But wiser now, a man gray grown, 

My chilkihood’s needs are better known, 
My mother’s chastening love | own. 
Gray grown, but in our Father’s sight 

A child still groping for the 1 
To read His works and ways aright, 





1 bow myself beneath His hand; 

That pain itself for good was planned. 

I trust, but cannot understand. 
] 1 fondly dream it needs must be 
That, as my mother dealt with me, 
So with Ilis children dealeth He. 


1 wait, and trust the end will prove 
That here and there, below, above, 
The chastening heals, the pain is love! 
Joun G, WHITTIER, 


+o 


POLYGAMY. 

The President of the United States called the 
attention of Congress, in his Annual Message, to 
the great scandal that exists in the Territory of 
Utah. A which offensive to good 
morals, and which is in violation of the laws of 
the land, has there been elevated, in the minds 
of a large majority of the people, into a religious 
duty. 

Polygamy—the having more than one wife— 
existed no doubt in the early days of the race. 
Judging from the records that have come down 
to us, it was the constant cause of alienations 
and bitterness, and did not conduce to the inter- 
ests of the family, or to the best development of 
the people who practised it. 

True to a higher instinct, modern civilization 
condemns it. There is not to-day a country on 
the globe, where the people have risen above the 
level of barbarians, in which it is tolerated. 
the people of Utah hold to the custom and prac- 
tice of polygamy in defiance of morality, of uni- 
versal public sentiment, and of the laws of the 
land, 

The case is more perplexing, because the pop- 
wlation of the Territory is now large enough to 
entitle it to admission as a State. Should it be 
admitted by Congress, it would be placed beyond 
the reach of the law against polygamy, which is 
in force only in the Territories; for Congress can- 
not pass a law to abolish polygamy ina State. In 
this, as well as in some other matters, a State is 
independent of the national government. 

On the other hand, the Territory of Utah is so 
populous that longer government of the commun- 
ity from Washington is difficult. In spite of all 
that can be done, the law against polygamy is not 
enforced. The Mormon inhabitants make dis- 
obedience of it a point of conscience and a relig- 





is 


custom 








ious obligation. 

It ought to be clearly understood that the Gov- 
;ernment has no quarrel with Mormons as a re- 
ligious body. Itdoes not and cannot interfere with 
any man’s religious faith. But polygamy is nota 
part of Mormonism proper, and it could not be 
tolerated if it were. There is a sect of Mormons, 
having a more extensive membership both East 
and West than most people suppose, which sets 
its face strongly against the immoral and illegal 
| practice. 


If «a religious sect were to spring up and teach 
that lying, stealing and murdering were not 
sins, the Government would say, Believe what 
you please; but if vou steal, you must make the 
| acquaintance of the jailer, and pass a certain sea- 

son behind iron bars. What the instinct of most 
men condemns as offensive to good morals, and 
what modern society pronounces to be inconsis- 
tent with its safety and good order, must be pro- 
| hibited and prevented. 


The late Mr. Sumner ealled slavery and polyg- 
amy “twin relics of barbarism.’’ The term was 
| justly applied. The population of Utah is re- 
cruited by aposties sent into all parts of Northern 
Europe by the Mormon Church, and the people 
| who are gathered in are among the lowest and 
| most ignorant in the countries from which they 
| come. 
| Our Government has asked European nations 
to prohibit, so far as they can, the emigration of 
| people to this country, when their purpose is to 
| settle in a community of law-breakers, and to be- 
come violators of the law themselves. It is very 





Yet | 


and are placed in the hands of their children by 
| parents who would protect them with horror from 
the influences of low theatres or flash novels. Yet 

no variety show or fiction, however unclean, could 
| be more debasing or sure in its effects, than the news- 
| paper accounts of trials for capital crimes, set forth 
as they are in the most dramatic and attractive shape. 
| ‘The minds of pure boys and innocent girls are thus 
| familiarized with shameless vices, which, if they had 
| lived a generation earlier, would not have been so 
much as named in their hearing. Parents should ex- 
ercise a careful scrutiny over the newspaper which 
forms the daily mental food of their children. 

Remember, boys and girls, when you are tempted 
to read the report of this or that “Great Murder 
Trial,” that you are (staining your own souls witha 
blot which, like the blood on Lady Macbeth’s hand, 
will never out. 








—+or 
LITTLE DUTIES. 

A letter-carrier in one of our large cities, a few 
months ago, found on reaching the post-office, after 
along round of delivery, a letter in his bag that he 
had overlooked. It would have taken him half an 
hour to return and deliver it. He was very tired and 
hungry. The letter was an ordinary, unimportant- 
looking missive. He thrust it into his pocket and 
delivered it on his first round next day. 

What consequences followed? For want of that 
letter a great firm had failed to meet their engage- 
ments; their notes had gone to protest; a mill closed, 
and hundreds of poor workmen were thrown out of 
employment. 

The letter-carrier himself was discharged for his 
oversight and neglect. His family suffered during 

the winter for many of the necessaries of life, but his 
| loss was of small account compared to the enormous 
amount of misery caused by his single failure in duty. 

Another case: a mechan‘e who had been out of 
work a long time in New York went last September 
to collect a small sum due to him. The gentleman 
who owed it, being annoyed at some trifle, irritably 
refused the money. The man went to his wretched 
home, and maddened by the sight of his hungry wife 
and children, went out to the back-yard and hanged 
himself. 

The next day an old employer sent to offer him a 
permanent situation. Here was a life lost and a fam- 
ily left paupers because a bill of a dollar or two was 
not paid at the right time. 

The old Spanish proverb says, ‘‘There is no such 
thing as a trifle in the world.” When we think how 
inextricably the lives of all mankind are tangled to- 
gether, it seems as if every word or action moved a 
lever which set in motion a gigantic machinery, 
whose effect is wholly beyond our control. For this 
reason, if for no other, let us be careful to perform 
promptly and well the duties of life—even the most 
trivial. 

+> 


A LECTURE-ROOM INCIDENT. 

A majority of readers fully believe anonymous 
newspaper statements of strange discoveries, or re- 
specting curiosities of science. It is impossible for 
such readers to test them, or to give the time to search 
for responsible authorities. There is, however, no 
excuse for a professional scientist, who, through in- 
difference or credulity, accepts such statements on 
trust. Science professes to be exact. ‘‘Professions,” 
however, are quite as unreliable in science as in re- 
ligion. 

Twenty years ago a gentleman who has since be- 
come eminent as a teacher of natural philosophy 
experienced a severe public mortification which 
taught him a lifelong lesson. 

Dnring a lecture on electricity, one evening in the 
Meionaon old Tremont Temple, Boston), he was ex- 
hibiting a mode of producing electric light, and made 
the remark that one very singular property of this 
light was its failure to cast the prismatic colors. 

He then distributed several prisms among the an- 
dience, and invited all who chose to “look for them- 
selves.” ©A number of persons looked, and said it 
was “wonderful,” and went back to their seats. 
They were either too unpractised or too timidy pe- 
llite to see anything but what the professor told them 
to see. 

Presently a plain-spoken man in the assembly took 
a prism, and after a very careful gaze through it, de- 
clared that he saw the prismatic colors. 

“You are unquestionably mistaken, sir,” said the 
professor, curtly. 

“Reg your pardon, but I am not mistaken,” said 
the gentleman. ‘The mistake, if any, is in your as- 
sertion.” 

That made the professor angry, and he told him he 
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was too ignorant to know what the enim colors 
were, and his assurance was evidence of it. 

Then the critic got angry too, and bluntly intimated 
that the professor was a quack, and he would trust 
the evidence of his own eyes before all the sham 
science in the world. 

The scene was becoming exciting, when a promi- 
nent Boston man stepped up the aisle and took a look 
through one of the prisms. He tried it several times, 
and in all the positions, and finally declared that he 
also saw the prismatic colors. 

“You can see them yourself, Mr. Professor, if you 
will look!” 

Very confidently, fhe professor came down from 
the platform, and put his eye to the prism. He rubbed 
it, turned it, tried it nearer, and tried it farther off 
—and then he stepped back upon the platform, 
amazed and beaten. He had seen all the colors of 
the rainbow! 

“1 offer you, sir, my most humble apology,” said he, 
addressing the critic who had first contradicted him, 
“and before this intelligent audience, I confess my- 
self entirely in the wrong. In a French paper de- 
scribing this illuminator, I saw it stated that unless 
the air was heavy with moisture, amounting almost 
to mist, the electric light would not cast the prismatic 
colors. My neglect to verify that statement before 
repeating it was unpardonable. Hereafter, when I 
read of a professional discovery, I will never take it 
for granted.” 


_ Soo — 
CROSS-EXAMINED. 

finds it useful to know something of | 
General Butler, when a member of the 
Board to examine the cadets at West Point, surprised 
his colleagues by asking questions which implied a | 
knowledge of bridge-building. In answer to their | 


A lawyer 
everything. 


inquiries, he said that being engaged once in an im- | 
portant bridge-case, he was compelled to familiarize | 


himself with the subject. 

The father of the late Professor Greenleaf, of the 
Cambridge Law School, was an excellent ship-car- 
penter. Under his instructions, his son became pro- 
ficient in the art of building a ship. And this knowl- 
edge, gained in youth, was very useful to him when 
he became one of the leading lawyers of Maine. 

On one oceasion, he was trying in Portland an in- 
surance case, before Judge Story. The vessel had 
been injured by pounding upon the bottom or side, 
while lying at the wharf. 

The insurance company defended the action on the 
ground that the vessel was injured in her side through 
carelessness in not properly securing her to the 
wharf. 

A master-builder, having testified that the injury 
was on the bottom, was thus cross-examined by Mr. 
Greenleaf, the company’s counsel. 

“You are a ship-carpenter, and master of your 
trade’ 

“Yes.” 

“In building a vessel, after laying your keel, you 
place a row of crooked timbers side-wise, securing 
them to the keel with iron bolts?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“These 

“Yes.” 

“Between these floor-timbers the end of another 
crooked timber is inserted, as you would insert the 
fingers of one hand between those of another, and 
these vou call foot-hook (buttuck) timber?” 

“Yes,” 

“And so you proceed, filling in rows of crooked 
timbers, until you reach the top, calling the third the 
rising timber, then the naval timber, and then the 
top timber?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘Now, sir, state to the jury, on your oath, what 
kind of a timber you furnished for the repairing of 
that vessel]. Was it a floor-timber, a foot-hook, a ris- 
ing, or a naval timber?” 

“It was a naval timber,” 





you call floor-timbers?” 


replied the witness. 

The jury saw that the injury had been done to the 
side of the vessel, and not to the bottom. It was 
from carelessness, and not from accident, and the de- 
fence, therefore, received the verdict. 

— +e ——+— 

WISHING TO HONOR US. 
Lafayette 
mented one 


Gen. admired the United States, and la- 
day to Dr. Franklin that he could not 
express his admiration as fully as he wished. 

“I love your country so much,” said the general, 
“that I have named my daughter Virginia, and my 
son George, after Washington. But this is not 

I would like to have e’even more children, 
that I might give each of them a name after one of 
your States.” 

“That would be agreat honor to America,” politely 
replied the practical philosopher, “but there is one 
thing occurs to me.” 

“Pray, what is it?” 

“I hardly know how to tell you.” 

“Oh, do let me hear.”’ 

“Well, two of your children would not be very well 
satisfied, I fear,’ said Franklin. 

“Which of them?” 

*““Why, Miss Massachusetts and Master Connec- 
ticut.” 

He could not refer to Miss-ouri and Missis-sippi, as 
they were not then included in the United States. 


enough. 


- +> 
HIGH-SOUNDING WORDS. 
Farrar’s interesting work on “Families of 
he illustrates by examples the strange 
freaks which words are made to play in the lan- 
guages of uncivilized peoples. Savages, like igno- 
rant persons in civilized lands, are fond of high- 
sounding words, of which the following specimens 
are given: 

“Day” in Pawnee is shakoorooceshairet. In Kats- 
kanai, a language of Athabasca, in the north of this 
continent, the word for “‘tooth”’ is khotsiakatatkhasia, 
and that for “tongue” is such as we should think no 
one would wish to utter more than once or twice in 
his life. Itisthis: Khotzotkhitzitzkhlitsaha. 
in Chenook is tkhikhekhanama. 

“These are vocables,’’ as De Quincey says, “enough | 
to split the teeth of a crocodiie.” 

The Mexicans are notorious for their long words, 
In Mexican the common address to a priest is the 


In Dr. 
Speech,” 


*‘Star”’ 
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“Venerable priest, whom I honor as a father.” 
sounds like a dog and cat preparing to fight. 

A fagot is tlatlotlalpistiteutli, and if the fagot were 
of green wood, it could hardly make a greater splut- 
ter in the fire. 

“In the same language,” says Dr. Farrar, “a lover 
would have to say, ‘I love you,’ in the form of mi- 
mits-tsikawakatlzsalta, and instead of a kiss, he 
would have to ask for a tetennamiguilitzli.” 

As a French writer says, ‘By the time he has pro- 
nounced the word, he has certainly earned the thing.” 


It 


+o — 
DIDN’T SPEAK. 
A homely provincial rhyme runs 


“The pig that’s still 

Will drink the swill,” 
while, of course 
out any. 


, the noisy ones get little, or go with- 
A rather diverting story is told in an ex- 
change of an unprofitable guest at a certain “mum 
sociable.” 


They had a supper in the neighborhood of Paw- 
tucket, conceived and carried out by the ladies. The 
conditions of this novel supper were these: 

For every word spoken by the gentlemen at the 
supper table a forfeit of ten cents was imposed; but, 
on the other hand (as duties are always compensated 
with rights and restrictions with privileges), it was 
agreed that whoever could go through the whole sup- 
per, submitting to all queries, surprises and ingen- 
ious questions without replying, should be entitled to 
it gratuitously. 

Many and frequent were the artifices and subter- 
fuges resorted to by the ladies in attendance to en- 
trap the unguarded, and one after another stout and 
| discreet men went down before the constant volley 
| of artful interrogations. 
| At last all fell out and paid the dime penalty save 
| one individual—a queer chap—whom nobody seemed 
| to know. Heattended strictly to business, and passed 

unheeded the jokes, gibes and challenges, 
| They quizzed him, but all in vain. He wrestled 
| with the turkey and grappled with the goose, He 
} bailed out the cranberry sauce with an unswerving 
| hand, and he ate celery as the scriptural vegetarian 

ate grass; and finally, when he had finished his fifth 
piece of pie, he drew out a pocket-slate, wiped it 
with his napkin, and wrote on it, in a large and legi- 
ble hand,— 

“T am deaf and dumb.” 





+o 
COULD NOT DO IT. 
Sensibility to his own defects, and a perception of 
his proper place, are among the best proofs of an 
Irishman’s wit. Brave Irish Sergeant Jasper, when 
tendered an officer’s commission, declined it because 
he was not born a fine gentleman, and could never 
make a figure in company. 


In the year 1798, when Democratic notions ran high 
in England, the King was attacked as he was going 
to the House of Peers. A gigantic Hibernian, on 
that oecasion, was conspicuously loyal in repelling 
the mob. Soon after, to his no small surprise, he re- 
ceived a message from Mr. Dundas, to attend at his 
office. 

He went, and met with a gracious reception from 
the great man, who, after prefacing a few encomiums 
on his active loyalty, desired him to point any way in 
which he would wish to be advanced, his Majesty 
having particularly noticed his courageous conduct, 
and being desirous to reward it. Pat scratched and 
sers auped for a while, half thunderstruck. 

“Nay, my good fellow,” cried Harry, “think a mo- 
ment and dinna throw yoursel’ out 0’ the way o’ for- 
tun’.’ 

Pat hesitated a moment, smirking as if some odd 
idea had strayed into his noddle. 

“I'll tell you what, mister, make a Scotchman of 
me, and, by Saint Patrick, there'll be no fear of my 
getting on.” 

The minister gazed a while at the malapropos, 
with,- 

«Make a Scotchman of you, sir! that’s 
for 1 can’t give you prudence.” 





impossible, 


+e 
ANAGRAMS. ; 
An :.nagram is made by so transposing the letters 


of a person’s name as to make a sentence whose sense 
shall befit him. For instance: 


John Bunyan in an anagram he made for himself, 
finds honey in his name: 

John Bunyan—Nu hony ina B. 

Very striking anagrams have been made with ref- 
erence to our Saviour. Thus the letters of Pilate’s 
question, What is truth? in Latin Quid est veritas? 
when transposed form the best answer— Vir qui adest 
—It is the man before thee. 

Few anagrams have been more happy than that on 
Lord Nelson, the hero of the battles of Trafalgar and 
of the Nile. 

Horatio Nelson—Honor est a Nilo, Latin for, My 
honor is from the Nile. 

We are reminded of the pictorial description once 
given by a colored gentleman of the “Know Nothing.” 
He drew a cipher on the pavement, and said,— 

“Thar. That’s nothing.” 

He then rubbed out the = and said,— 

“Thar, That’s no nothing 


+> 
THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 

The trials of “hard times’’ are bitterly felt by 

women. Doubtless more so than by the sterner sex. 


Jennie Collins, of Boston, famed for her employ- 
ment bureau and workingmen’s home, says in her 
last report: “Many kind ladies who hired their ser- 
vants of mein the past years have been obliged to 
apply for employment themselves of late. 

“T senta lady to a hotel,—as a housekeeper,—and 
the most humiliating part of it was, that her room 
was in the attic with two of her former servants.” 
We are constantly learning of women of education 
and refinement, formerly wealthy, who are engaged 
as seamstresses, nurses and housekeepers; and in one 
case we even know of a lady who would be at home 
in any parlor in the land among educated people, 
who served as a cook in a hotel for months. 


+o 
DISTANCE OF THE FIXED STARS. 

Prof. Vinot tries by the following illustration to 

aid the mind in forming a faint notion of the im- 


mense distance of the fixed stars from the earth. He 
Says: 





Viewed with the unaided eye, the stars and the 
planets appear to have the same diameter. But 
viewed through a powerful telescope, while the plan- 
ets are seen to possess clearly appreciable diameters, 
the stars are still only luminous points. The entire 
number of visible stars, multiplied by five thousand, 
might indeed, if placed in one plane, side by side, 
yet without tonching one another, be entirely cov- 
ered by the disk of Jupiter, albeit that disk appears 
to the naked eye an inappreciable point. 


o— 


A MAN who was anxious to know why an elephant 
wears a trunk bothered around one till he irritated 
the quadruped, and then he learned that the reason 





one word, Notlazomahiuzteopixcatezin, which means, 


an elephant wears a trunk is that he may have some- 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


$1.50. A. N. JOHNSON. This very easy, thor- 

hand practical book teaches both light and sa- 
coon music,—that is, Songs, Marches, Waltzes, Rondos, 
Sunday School, School and Church Music. In fact, every- 
thing that can be played ona reed organ. It includes 50 
tunes for one hand, 150 exercises for fingering, 80 graded 
pieces for lessons, and about 140 Hymn Tunes and Glees, all 
with fuil and plain directions. Mailed, post-free, for $i. 50. 


Johnson’s New Method for Thor- 
ough Base 


is for Chord, Glee and Sacred inusic, 
and is published for $1. 


(35 cts., boards) com- 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS ineis icc oer” 


men by the religious character of its contents, and to 
all temperance people by the excellence of its poetry 
and music. Send for Specimen Copy. 


WHITE ROBES (30 cts.) sells very rapidly, proving 
that it is appreciated as “the sweet- 

est Sunday School Song Book ever made.” Send for 
Specimen Copy. 


PRESENT YOURSELF with a NEW YEAR'S SUB- 
SCRIPTION to “THE MUSICAL RECORD” 
($2), and receive ten times that amount in good music, 


all the news, and valuable instructive articles. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribe d 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, $1. F. Crosby, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave. N.Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and_ prices 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amuseme nt. 74-page Illustrated oe 
logue free. McAllister, M’f’g z Optic ian, 49 Nassau St, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTE To sell the best and fastest sell- 


ing Books a Bibles. Low 
price, excellent terms, exclusive territory. Address BRAD- 
LEY, GARRETSON & C O-, 66 N. 4th St., P hil ade Iphia, Pa. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better thana horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information, 

THE POPE M’F’G Co.,, 


85 Summe r Stre et, Boston, Mass. 


SNOW'S DRY TRANSFER INK 


Dissolves in Water. Anything written or drawn with it 
can be transferred in one minute to a nee sec g ea 
PAD, and 100 copies printed by pressure of the ine 
Package to make one fluid ounce, postpaid, sealed, 25 ets., 
with enough of 
RANSFER “GLYCERJEL” 

to make postal card size of transter surface. Meltand cool 
it in a dish, or on glass, Put ae win 14 th for: 7 Nea Ip 
th, 50 cts. 1 tb, 75 cts., and 5 tbs. $ $ Vv Xpress. 4 ve 
Vad of letter AGENTs W prot SNOW & c a, 
Watertown, Mass. 





























cAT YOUR CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
finish, various colors, may be 
fastened to any chair with ear- 
vet tacks or brase-Be ad nails, 
*rice up to 16 in., 30e; 17 or 18 
in., 42c. Sent, cnt to pattern, 
postpaid, on receipt of price 
(in stamps or enrrency) and 
paper pattern of size. Strong 
and handsome. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co., 
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In offering this Saw to the public, 
we feel that perfection, as near as 


possible, has been attained. 


24 Washington St., Boston. 
Planed to following thicknesses: 
Black Walnut, 9 to 18 in. wineUsr foot. Je ke 
Ww hite Holly, 8 to 1l5in. wide per foot. * 12 - , 
4to7 in. wide per foot. 8 
For complete price-list, address PAL ME n PARKER 
& CO., Cor. Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass, 
NICKEL 
PLATED 


TABLE, 








*syyurey Au 07 MBS 
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euc[® THAHM ANAWA ML 


The Holly will 
eut ivory, horn, —._ 
pearl, shell, gold, 
brass, and all 
kinds of wood. 





We now offer the Holly Scroll Saw with the 
FOLLOWING IMPROVEMENTS: 


. Nickel-Plated Table 

20 Inches © Swing. 

; Improved A mdiustable ' Clamps. 
-Strainer. 

> Suontent and Decorated Arms. 

. A Rigid Brace. 


With each Saw we give 20 


pe 


No other saw has over 18 in. 


NPV eSe 


new Process Designs, 1 Drill 


Point, 6 Extra Blades, 1 Manual of Sawing and Carving. 


PERRY MASON & CO., ° 





thing to carry his choler in. 


41 Temple Piace, Boston, Mass. 








PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS 
SEW ING MACHINES, 


oe SHI ITLE 






/. 


Any Sember r, 50 “ 100, White and Black. 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
and stre of seam. Sample box, containing 200 yards, 
sent px df 7 tie Ae ordering, mention name of 
Mac hin mmber 

MERRICK THRE aD c 0., Holyoke, Mass. 
370 Bro: rdw ay, N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., Phila. 

76 Devonshire St., Boston. 


MAKE You R OWN RUC 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful } Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out ot old rags or yarn. Any 
one can do it ata trifling expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business toagents eve ky wine re, Send for circu- 
lar of Patterns : Prices, with stain 
2S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, 









all, 
1 






Put up 

balls. Send for cir- 
KNITTI NG Ctilas - ihe: manufacturers, Waste 

SILK 18 Summer Street. 
: NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 

trade. Send for Vriece-List. COSTELLI & GOULD, 
71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass., Manufacturers of Sew- 
ing Machine Needles, 

} & 
BECK, MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, Philadelphia. 
100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 
For 25 cents—Flowers, Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 cents. 


Boston, Mass, 
Sewing Silk, in l-oz. boxes, Black or 
Colors, sent by mail for 30 cts. 

Send 25 cts. for 1 Doz. (assorted sizes) Sewing Machine 
Needles, for any machine. Warranted first quality. Sent 
in the A use reatest distractor and . lig E to 

Mogue for stiunp. 300 Selected 
ce 


rhe only reli: able silk for knit- 

FL RENCE ae Stocking . Mittens, Wristers, 
“rf . sata ‘other articles. P 
on ha m ] 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

to any address on receipt of price. Large discounts to the 
young and old ‘Se ond for INustrated Catalo: to R. 

Pile: LVS & CO., 






sLAC I 30x 47, 


cea eT 73 ——. 

Lew is’ Lancashire Swine. 

Have No More Hog Cholera! 
These swine have taken first pre- 
miums in England and this coun- 
try. White in color, well haired, 
very hardy, healthy, small waste, 
easily fattened, very prolific, large 
size. Send for cireular. 


W. G. LEWIS, 
Fr Octet adsl Mass. 


Brestenpel’s Borax Soap 


is made with the purest retined borax and vegetable oils. 
The best S r fine laundry use, bathing, 
the head, e infants’ and children’s. 
GROCER FOR 


Chicago, Il 





and washing 


It. 





lin 
MORSE 











115 Foreign, all different, many rare, 

STAMPS. os ayy well-assorted, 25 cts.; 4 Bra- 
4c) 10 cts.; 2 Costa Rica, 

9 cts.: rypt, came pee P ly Zets.; 4 Pern, 10cts.; 50 
vi benrws Melt 8.,25 cts. Albums, gilt fiexible cover, 40 cts.; 
full cloth, embossed, 60 cts, st free, Stamps on aprroval 
to re sponsible parties who send references. New circular 
for 3-cent st: ump. Edwards, Peek & Co., Box 384,Chie: cago. 








PRINTING PRESS for 75 cuts, with 
ink roller, 9O cents. Both by mail $1.6 A 
complete Printing Oftice, 
font of type, type tray, ink, lc ads, furniture, 
gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2.25. All by 
mail for $3.25. Sample packs age of 40 
varieties ofcarda, JO cents. Specimen Book 
y &C., 10 cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
Murray Street, New | York 


DR. J. A. “SHERMAN, 


famous for his method of curing Rupture withet the 
jury trusses inflict. Can be consulted for 
his branch office, 48 Milk Street, Boston. 

likeness of bad cases before and after cure 


viz., press, a ler, 








in- 
a few days at 
His book, with 
mailed for lOc. 


Breeeh-Loade 
Rifles, « Revolvers. 
=p | N Ne OUR $I5_SHOT-GUN 
at pre gre ly re 7 reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
llustrated Catalogue. 


I 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O, 


WINDOW 
CARDENINGC. 


To make house -plants grov grow w and blossom, some kind of 
dressing should be used. The best substitute for stable 
manure (always offens ind unhealthy when used ina 
warm room) is BOWKER’S FOOD FOR FLOW- 
ERS. Clean. odorless, producing healthy plants, free 
from vermin, and abundant blossoms. The superin- 
tendentof the Boston Public Garden—the finest in America 
—writes as follows: 

*“] have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flower- 
beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston during 
the past season, and find it to Se all that it is re presented, 
both as to producing sas growth of the pee eene 
generous flowering. LIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 

We have on file hu me... lette rs equally satisfactory. 
It is sold by florists and druggists generally, or trial pack 
ages sufficient for 20 plants for 3 months sent by mail, 20 
cents each. Two 10-cent pieces enclosed in a letter will 
reach us. 4 little book (worth the price of the package) on 


























“How to Cultivate House- Plants. * by Prof. Maynard, of 

the Mass. Agricultural College, accompanies each package 

Lady and centlemen agents will find this sells well. 
Adidres 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, or 
rk Place, New York: 


C.GILBERTS 
STARCH 


“ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW OBDANS 233 Sto: ps set Golden Tongue Reeds, dct's, 
Kne e Swelis, Waln ar warnt'd G years, Stool & Book $98, 
New Pianos, $14 0826S. ev Newspapersent Free. 




















Address Daniel F. "meuee, Washington, New Jersey. 
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For the Companion. 


A QUIET HOUSE. 


My house and home are very still. 
watch the sunshine and the rain. 
The years goon, .. . Will Death fulfil 
Life’s broken promise? Nay! God will 
My house, my home, iny heart, are still! 


My house is quiet now; so still, 
All day I hear the ticking clock, 
The hours are numbered, Clear and shrill, 
Outside the robins chirp and trill. 
My house is quiet now,—so still! 


But silence breaks my heart. I wait, 
And waiting, yearn for call or knock, 

To hear the creaking of the gate, 

And footstes coming, soon or late. 

The silence breaks my heart. I wait! 


All through the empty house I go, 
From hall to hall, from room to room, 
The heavy shadows spread and grow; 
The startled echoes mock me so, 
As through the empty house I go! 





Ah, silent house! if | coulkl hear 
Sweet noises in the tranquil gloom, 
Soft broken songs, and lvughter clear, 
The joyous tumult, loud and near, 
That vexed me imany a happy year, 
Ah, silent house! if | eould hear! 
Ah, lonely house! if once, once more 
My longing eves might see the stain 
Of little footprints on the floor, 
The sweet child-faces at the door, 
Ah, blessed Heaven! but once, once more! 
Mary AIinck DEVERE, 


ad 
For the Companion. 
A POOR HUCKSTER’S LIFE. 

Ann B wis a huckster in one of the mar- 
kets of Philadelphia. Her calling obliged her to 
visit the wharves at night, and to come in con- 
tact with the roughest class of men and women, 
but she passed among them as safely as a duchess 
through a drawing-room full of nobles. 

No man ever spoke to her but in tones of re- 
spect. Yet she had neither youth, beauty, nor 
She was but ignorant, middle- 
aged, commonplace huckster, and added to this, 
an humble, faithful Christian. Her pure heart 
showed even in her steady eye and low voice. 


education. an 


“TI don’t know anything about the Christianity 
of the big churches,’ said a b 
wharf; “but Ido know Ann ib , and T believe 
in the God that makes her what she is.” 

Nothing could be more homely and touching 
than the cheerful faith which this woman 
brought her Master into al! the trivial happenings 
of her every-day life. 


wk porter on the 


with 


“Twas coming to my work in the horse-cars,”’ 
“and out at the great 
houses and fine ladies in their carriages, I felt 
discouraged, they 


she said once, looking 


could doe so much to help 
others, as the Lord told us; and what could Ido 
with but ten cents in my pocket? 

“T just prayed to Him to give me a chance, and 
a minute later LT noticed that the 
me was crying. 


woman beside 

“She was a weak little body, and was trying to 
carry two children, [took one of them, and we 
fell to talking, and I found that her husband was 
a mason. He had gone to work on a hotel in At- 
lantie City, and she had just heard that he had 
fallen and broken his leg. She had not a penny 
to take her to him, and was going to walk. 

“LT thought, ‘Now my chance has come.” And 
1 took a long breath and spoke out loud, 

* ‘Ladies and gentlemen, will 
woman's story?” 


you listen to this 
So I told it just as she told me, 
and a gentleman passed round his hat, and the 
people in the car gave enough to send her to her 
husband, and to keep her for a month.” 

A wealthy lady who was in the car, struck | 


y 
Ann’s simple earnestness, made her her almoner, 
and for years the good woman went up and down 
among the poor of Philadelphia, bringing com- 
fort to both body and soul, 
Such women, whether poor o 
Christianity to the world, 
mended it, 


rich, commend 
Master com- 


tts ther 
and the world acknowledges its Di- 
vine power 
?o 
AFRAID OF THE LASH. 

An effort is being made by English phikuithre 
pists to abolish the cat-o'-nine-tails in the disci- 
plinary system of the British army. Strange 
it may seem, among those who favor the reten- 
tion of that instrument of is Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes, the famous war-correspondent, He 


his personal experi- 


aus 
torture 


bases his advocacy of it on 
ence, Which he thus relates 


Twenty years ago Lenlisted ina cavalry regi- 
ment. Young, ful! of spirits and vigor, not desti- 
tute of money, and having no experience of dis- 
cipline, it must be said that not in every respect 
was Ta model soldier, For offences of light- 
heartedness IT was somewhat scandalously often 
in trouble 

At length, for an escapade on the line of march 
from Liverpoo! to Shettield, I was tried by a reg- 
imental court-martial, and underwent twenty- 
eight days’ imprisonment on the most strictly 
farinaceous food, in the Sheffield ‘garrison pro- 
vost.”” 

Emerging from continement, with a head shorn 
so bare that it. resembled an affable turnip, my 
lightheartedness was not long in reasserting it- 
self 

Brought as a prisoner before my commanding 
officer, I stood at attention in the orderly room 





I had not studied those niceties of military 
grades, and, failing to see the drift of the ques- 
tion, I simply replied, ‘‘No, sir!”’ 

The manner in which he pursued the subject 
was not wholly agreeable. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, 
‘you are, and as such liable to be flogged; and, 
by , the next time you come before me I’!] 
flog you!”’ 

I did not want any more of that topic. He 
never saw me again a prisoner, and when I 
left the regiment it was with a good character. 

Pray note that I do not conceive that, had I 
been flogged, the character of my future career 
would have been in the slightest degree altered 
by that circumstance. 

I simply adduce this personal example to dem- 
onstrate how effectual a deterrent from military 
crime it is to be brought in this unpleasant man- 
ner face to face, as it were, with the lash. 








+o 
GESTURES OF GREAT ORATORS. 
A writer in the San Francisco Bulletin takes 
his position that gestures to be effective must 
conform not only to the matter of the speech, but 
to the nature of the orator. He illustrates his 
position by the following reminiscences: 


Thirty years ago, when a student at Amherst 
College, Lremember going over with several of 
my classmates to Northampton, where Daniel 
Webster and Rufus Choate were the opposing 
lawyers in the great Oliver Smith Will case. . 

I shall never forget the impression made by the 
great contrast between the manner and gesticu- 
lation of those two distinguished pleaders in their 
closing arguments. 

Webster's gestures, as well as his words, were 
comparatively few, but weighty, massive, the very 
embodiment of dignity and conscious strength. 

Most of the time during his half-hour argu- 
ment, he stood perfectly motionless, his body 
slightly bent forward and his hands behind his 
back. 

Choate spoke for nearly two hours in a manner 
the very counterpart of Webster’s, and yet equally 
appropriate to the speaker’s individuality. 

He was all alert, every vein swelled to fulness, 
every muscle at its utmost tension. 

He advanced toward the jury and retreated. 
He rose on tiptoe, and several times in his ex- 
citement seemed to spring up entirely off his feet. 

He ran his long, nervous fingers through his 
dark curls, and anon shook them in the air above 
his head with so swift a motion that they seemed 
to run into each other like the spokes on a spin- 
ning-wheel. 

The day was hot, and when he had concluded 
he sank into the arms of attendants in a state of 
perfect exhaustion, and was borne out into the 
lobby like a corpse. 

The excitement in the court-room was intense, 
but Webster’s calm, stern logic carried the day 
over Choate’s brilliant and fiery rhetoric. The 
verdict was for Webster and the Will. 





One word concerning the gesticulation of 
Charles Sumner. 
He vy always dignified and self-possessed, 





and, in his movements, as well as words, always 
conveyed the idea of deliberation and scholarly 
culture rather than of that spontaneous warmth 
and impulsive feeling which is most apt to stir 
emotion in a hearer, 

Sut he had one gesture which he used not often, 
but always once or twice in his great speeches, 
one which never failed to send the blood thrilling 
to my temples; and I noticed that it had a simi- 
lar effect on many others. 

He raised his hand higher and higher, with ap- 
propriate gesticulation, while building a climax, 
and when he came to cap it, he rose on tiptoe and 
thrust his hand up into the air with great force 
and with a look of exultant triumph. It was 
magnificent, It fitted the subject and the man. 


ad 


AN EXCITING COMBAT. 

The Miner's Journal describes: one of the most 
curious battles on record. It occurred between 
two stallions, Gold King, a five-year-old, and 
Schuylkill Chief, a three-year-old. The battle- 
field was the barnyard of Mr. Maskell of Fre- 
densburg, Pa., where the stallions were board- 
ing: 

Soon after being brought to the farm, Mr. Mas- 
kell, who, by the way, is an experienced horse- 











man, discovered that Gold King possessed an ex- 
ceedingly vicious disposition. 

He attacked one of the grooms last week and 
bit him severely in the shoulder, and at times the 
horse became so furious that it was not safe to 
enter his stall. 

The Chief, however, is said to have an amicable 
disposition, and can be handled safely by a boy. 

On Tuesday morning both animals were 
brought out into the vard for water aiid exercise. 
Mr. Maskell led Gold King, and a farm-hand 
named Kreitzer had the Chief in hand. 

The first-named animal had on a bridle with a 
very severe bit, but the other horse was simply 
controlled by a halter. 

While at the watering-trough Gold King began 
behaving badly, and when the other horse ap- 
proached, his rage knew no bounds, 

The more Mr. Maskell endeavored to control 
him, the more furious he became. 

The other horse then began to exhibit signs of 
anger, and fearing that Kreitzer could not hold 
him with the halter, Maskell yelled to take Chief 
back to the stable. 

An instant laterthe throatlatch on the bridle on 
Gold King broke and he was free. 

Uttering an indescribable cry of rage the infu- 
riated horse rushed on the Chief. Kreitzer be- 
came frightened, and, dropping the halter, sought 
a place of safety over an adjoining fence. 

Rearing on their hind feet the horses came to- 
gether with territic force. and the shock made 
both recoil on their haunches. 

Hostilities were resumed almost instantly; and 
then followed such striking and biting and kick- 
ing as was never done before by equines. 

The cries of the infuriated animals could be 
heard a mile off, and as the combatants became 
weaker their rage seemed to increase. 

In less than half an hour nearly fifty men and 
boys had assembled around the barnyard, where 
the horses still fought viciously. 

Some one suggested that two lassos be made, 
and one thrown on the neck of each horse. This 


before him, when he asked me the question, “Do | was thought to be a good idea, and was acted 


vou know, 
man?” 


sir, that von are now a second-class 


upon immediately 
After the 


issos were nade. no one knew how 


to throw them from a distance, and for some time 
no one could be found brave enough to approach 
the vicious horses. 

At length Maskell and a man named Glover 
took the lassos and approached the horses. 

Glover succeeded in throwing his noose around 
Gold King’s neck at the first attempt; but Mask- 
ell made three casts before he got his lasso on 
Chief’s head. . 

A dozen ready hands then grasped the ropes, 
and the horses were drawn apart. 

They both struggled violently, and uttered the 
most savage cries; but the tightening of the ropes 
soon choked them down, and they were hobbled 
and taken into their respective stables. 

Both animals were covered with cuts and 
bruises, and Gold King’s forelegs are so badly in- 
jured that it is feared he will never entirely re- 
cover. 

The Chief's injuries, although severe, are not 
likely to cause permanent injury. After being 
taken to their stalls, both animals continued to 
utter furious cries for several hours. 

Strange to say, neither of the animals took food 
or water for several hours. The combat does 
not seem to improve Gold King’s disposition a 
particle, and yesterday he would not allow any 
one to enter his stall. ‘ 





+? 
For the Companion, 


EMMANUEL. 


The sweetest hymn that ever was sung 
Was the Hymn of the Christ-Child’s birth, 
When that night of nights over Bethlehem hung, 
And angels came thronging to earth 
To herald the Christ-Child’s birth. 


The brightest star that ever was seen 
Was the Star that led the we 

For the wise old kings to the cradle mean 
Where the Child EmManvuk lay,— 
The Star that showed them the way. 









Still sweetly echoes that sweetest Hymn 
Once sung in the ages afar, 

And over the wide earth altars gleam 
Enkindled by Bethlehem’s Star 
That led the sages from far. 





And the Christ who came of old to His own 
As truly comes to them now, 

Where the faithful before His altar-throne 
With hearts believing bow,— 
EMMANUEL, then and now. 


O Son of Mary! © Love Divine! 
Whom the old kings hailed as King, 

All praise be Thine, and the fairest shrine, 
And the costliest gifts we can bring 
To Thee, Eternity’s King! 


The tribute-gold, as it was of old, 
Poured out, dear Lorn, at Thy Feet, 
And the incense of worship that will not grow cold, 
And the myfrh of penitence meet, 
All east with ourselves at Thy Feet! 
TARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
+o 
ORIGIN OF FRACTIONAL CUR- 
RENCY. 

The old saying, “Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,’’ was never more strikingly illustrated 
than by the origin of the fractional currency. 
The Washington Star thus tells how Gen. Spin- 
ner came to invent it: 


The appearance of this currency, which at first 
was always spoken of as ‘“‘postal currency,” was 
due to the premium on specie. 

In 1862 small change became very scarce. 
Gold being up and taking with it silver, these 
coins disappeared from circulation. 

It was more than a day’s search to find a five- 
cent silver piece or any other small denomination 
of that voin. 

People could not tind exchange for small trans- 
actions. 

In buying a dinner in the market, change had 
to be taken in beets, cabbages, potatoes and what 
not. 

General Spinner was then Treasurer of the 
United States. He was constantly appealed to 
from all quarters to do something to supply the 
demand for small change. 

He had no law under which he could act, but 
after buying a half-dollar’s worth of apples sev- 
eral times and receiving for his half-dollar in 
change more or less different kinds of produce, 
he began to cast around for a substitute for small 
change. 

In his dilemma he bethought him of the post- 
age stamp. He sent down to the Post-office De- 
partment and purchased a quantity of stamps. 

He then ordered up a package of the paper up- 
on which government securities were printed. 

He cut the paper into various sizes. On the 
pieces he pasted stamps to represent different 
amounts. 

He thus initiated a substitute for fractional sil- 
ver. This was not, however, a government 
transaction in any sense. It could not be. 

General Spinner distributed his improvised cur- 
rency among the clerks of the department. 
They took it readily, and the trade-folks more 
readily. 

The idea spread; the postage stamps, either de- 
tached or pasted upon a piece of paper, became 
the medium of small exchange. 

It was dubbed ‘‘postal currency.” From this 
General Spinner got his idea of the fractional 
currency, and went before Congress with it. 

That body readily adopted it, and but a short 
time after General Spinner had begun pasting 
operations a law was on the statute-book provid- 
ing for the issue of the fractional currency which 
became so popular. 

The fac-simile of postage stamps was put on 
each piece of currency, and for a long time it was 
known as “postal currency.”’ 

The introduction of postal stamps as money en- 
tailed considerable loss to those who handled 
them. 

In a short time they became so worn and dis- 
figured that they would not take a letter on its 
way, and were therefore worthless. 


, 


+o 
THREE TAME CROWS. 

Three carrion crows taken from the nest whep 
about a fortnight old were tamed by the school- 
boys at Queenwood, England. Land and Water 
publishes a desctiption of their tricks with, and 
love for, the boys as follows: 

Being constantly cared for by their owners, 
they got to know them perfectly, both by sight 
and by voice. 

No restraint whatever was put upon them; 
from the first of their being able to move about, 
| they were allowed to go just where they liked, 








j and they were left ont all night to ronst. 
} As their powers increased, they would take | 


considerable flights, but they appeared to have 
no inclination to go far away from the grounds. 

The boys were their companions, and the birds 
did not seem happy if none of them were about 
for them to associate with. 

They would come to welcome their friends first 
thing in the morning as they came up the asphalt 
path from the house to the schools. 

When the bell for studies had rung, they would 
perch on the window-sills and watch what was 
going on in the class-rooms, occasionally cawing 
to attract attention; sometimes one or other would 
come into the room and perch himself on the 
master’s desk in front of a class. 

It was amusing to observe how, when the boys 
were drawn up in line for drill, one or other of 
these birds would swoop down from a tree, and 
flying close over the heads of the rank, finally 
light on his master’s head or on his outstretched 
arm. 

In the latter case, he would try to pick a pocket, 
and if successful, fly off-with the spoil. 

He evidently appreciated the joke of this, as, if 
pursued, when the order to dismiss had been 
given, he would withdraw just far enough to be 
in safety for the moment, and repeat the move 
when he was again approached. 

Jim will come to call, perch ona boy’s head, 
and in a stand-off sort of way, be familiar 
enough, but he won't be meddled with; let him 
get the idea that he is going to be handled, and 
off he flies at once. 

Of the three, he has always been the least con- 
fiding and the most independent. His master 
considers this is due to his having been, like a 
spoilt child, treated too well. The birds measure 
three feet across the wings, and a foot and a half 
from the tip of beak to end of the tail. 

On August 7th, the commencement of the holi- 
days, Joe was taken to Staines. Grip liad disap- 
peared, and Jim was left to spend his vacation at 
Queenwood. 

A day or two afterwards, it was noticed that 
Jim had a companion, and it was uncertain 
whether it was Grip returned from playing tru- 
ant, or Joe come back disgusted with Staines. 

Ashby was written to, and he replied that a 
day or two previously he had taken Joe out, and 
that the moment he got the chance, away he flew. 

The bird had a tape round his leg to distin- 
guish him, and this was still on at the time of his 
making off. However, he had been constantly 
pecking at it, so that it is of course possible that 
he may have succeeded in removing it. 

We incline, however, to the opinion that the 
bird that has come back is Grip. 

Finding no boys about at the college, he has 
made himself at home in the neighborhood of 
“the Cottage,’ where he amuses himself by mo- 
lesting a caged magpie, and in carrying off any 
small articles he can find about. 

He has latterly got very troublesome, entering 
the bedroom windows when they are left open, 
and earrying off things from the dressing-tables. 

He is still quite tame, and comes readily when 
called. 

+o 


BREAKING JIM’S OBSTINACY. 


The ofticers of the Detroit House of Correction 
have to deal with the most desperate criminals, 
some of whom seem determined, on entering the 
prison, to rebel against every rule. It requires 
wisdom to deal with these obstinate men. Some- 
times a kind word will break down a man’s re- 
bellious spirit, and, occasionally, an incident like 
this one, reported in the Free Press, does in a 
moment what months of discipline have failed to 
do: 


In the paint-shop now is a man whom we will 
call Jim, and who is a Territorial prisoner on a 
life sentence. 

Up to last spring he was regarded as a desper- 
ate, dangerous man, ready for rebellion at any 
hour. He planned a general outbreak, and was 
‘given away” by one of the conspirators. 

He plotted a general mutiny or rebellion, and 
was again betrayed. He then kept his own 
counsel, and while never refusing to obey orders, 
he obeyed them like a man who only needed 
backing to make him refuse to. 

One day in June a party of strangers came to 
visit the institution. One was an old gentleman, 
the others ladies, and two of the ladies had small 
children. 

The guide took one of the children on his arm, 
and the other walked until the party began climb- 
ing stairs. Jim was working near by, sulky and 
morose as ever, when the guide said to him,— 

“Jim, won’t you help this little girl up stairs?”’ 

The convict hesitated, a scowl] on his face, and 
the little girl held out her hands to him and said,— 

“If vou will, I guess I'll kiss you.’’ 

His scow] vanished in an instant, and he lifted 
the child as tenderly as a father. Half-way up 
the stairs she kissed him. At the head of the 
stairs she said,— 

“Now you've got to kiss me, too!”’ 

He blushed like a woman, looked into her in- 
nocent face and then kissed her cheek, and be- 
fore he reached the foot of the stairs again he had 
tears in his eyes. 

Ever since that day he has been a changed 
man, and no one in the place gives less trouble. 

Maybe in his far-away Western home lhe has a 
little Katie of his own. 

No one knows, for he never reveals his inner 
life, but the change so quickly wrouglit by a child 
proves that he has a heart, and gives hope that he 
may forsake his evil ways. 





+o 


A RATHER blunt man of letters, who hated 
‘blue stockings,’ while travelling in the United 
States, responded to a literary lady’s invitation 
‘to meet some minds at tea’’ at her house, by ex- 
pressing his sorrow at being prevénted from do- 
ing so through having already promised to meet 
some stomachs at dinner. 


+o 





PROFESSOR PRocTOR, in one of his recent iec- 
tures, gave an idea of the immensity of the sun 
as compared with the planets by supposing the 
central luminary to be about three feet in diame- 
ter. The earth, which seems to us so vast an 
orb, would in this comparison be about the size 
of « pin’s head. 


———- +e 


EntGmMa.—Take away my first letter, take away 
my second letter, take away my third letter, take 
away all my letters, and I shall always be the 
Answer, letter-carrier, 


same, 











JAN. 8, 1880 


























For the Companion. 


THE SPARROWS. 
Do you see my birds? I call them mine, 
Though wild as you see, and free as air. 
Each one is invited to come and dine, 
And choose what it likes on the bill of fare. 


These drab little beggars come ev’ry day, 
For the crumbs I throw, and never fail 
In the sunshine or storm to come this way, 

Or stay for lunch, though it blows a gale. 







At daybreak in flocks they light on the shed, 
Where they strut, and prink, and act so queer, 

While they peek at me with an upturned head, 
And jokingly say, “You see we're here!” 


Now closely they huddle, and blink their eyes, 
Then, twittering low, they almost laugh; 

And they perk their heads with an air so wise, 
I sometimes think they really chaff. 

They quarrel and fight, though the cold winds blow, 
Then, quick as a flash, away they fly! 

And whirling, they dart through the falling snow, 
And blend at last with the cold gray sky. 

God guides your way in His infinite might; 
Without His knowledge ye cannot fall; 

Through darkest day or the dreariest night, 
0 innocent birds, He sees you all! 

SAMUEL M. LEGGETT. 
+o 
For the Companion. 


CHARLIE’S BEDTIME. 


“Eight o'clock, Charlie!” said mamma, folding | had been in my native town, London, 
her work, and preparing to go up stairs with her | fifty years ago, on that night, you 


little son. 
“It cannot be eight o’clock yet, mamma. 


their place in the secretary. 


“It is bedtime for all good boys of your size 
and age,’’ said mamma pleasantly, taking the | 
hers, and leading the way 


chubby hand in 





The 
clock is too fast,’ said Charlie, looking decidedly | try-cooks and confectioners were very 
unhappy, though he slowly began to pile up his 
books, and reluctantly carried his pen and ink to 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. | | 


drawn up in a heap, so that he lay like a wee! 
dormouse in a nest, he’ endeavored to carry out, 
his resolution. 5; | 

While he was, as he supposed, lying broad | 
awake, a boy whom he sometimes played with, 
though not often, for mamma did not approve of 
-at McGinnis, came softly up the stairs with bare | 
feet that made no sound, and stood in the door- 
way. It was very cold weather for bare feet. | 

‘Why, Pat!’ he said, ‘‘Where did you come 
from? Why are you not in bed? I knew mam- 
ma was mistaken. She told me all good boys of | 
my size and age were in bed by this time.” 

“In bed?’ said Pat, shivering. “I wish I 
could be there; I wish I had such a nice bed as 
you have, Charlie. Do you want to see where I 
sleep?” 

Charlie was sure he did. 

“Come along, then,”’ said Pat. 

It was all very strange and improper, and the 
most unlikely thing in the world, but 
Charlie did not stop to think. He 
sprang out of bed, went, not down 
stairs again with Pat, but out the 
window, and along the roof, and 
down the gutter, and away through 
the icy, slippery streets with the cold 
north wind beating him like a whip, 
and the sleet freezing upon his hair. 
Pat fairly flew along the pavement, 
and so did Charlie, only stopping 
here and there to hide from some great 
blue-coated policeman, of whom Pat seemed 
to be in terror. 

tly they reached a cellar-way, down 
Pat plunged, and Charlie rushed 
ng after him. 

yas dimly lighted by a smoky kerosene 
», Two old women with shawls over 
ir heads were nodding beside a handful 
fire ina broken stove. A man, half in- 









in the room. 


tell Charlie’s mother that we're starving and 
freezing here? 
Hand it over.”’ 

Pat began to explain that he had not been able 
to see the lady, but that he had brought Charlie 


himself, who could tell them at home in what | 
state the McGinnis family lived, but before he | 


could half finish his story, his father turned on 
him in fury, and shouted,— 

“Begone this minute, and take Charlie back 
with you. 
you get me some money. Begone, I say.” 

He started towards them, brandishing the 
poker. They turned to flee, but Charlie, panting 
and frightened, fell, screamed and—awoke. 

And there he was in the soft white bed, with 
mother bending over him, and saying, as she 
drew the rose blanket and the snowy counterpane 
up,— 

| “Poor boy, how restless he is. He is throwing 
| off all his covering. We must not have apple 
| dumplings at dinner again.” 

The next day when Pat McGinnis stopped at 
|the door with a basket to ask for cold pieces, 
| Charlie looked st him with a new wonder and 
| pity. And when eight o’clock struck 
that night, he went very willingly to 
bed, and did not once observe that the 
clock was too fast. 

MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 


| 
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For the Companion. 
TWELFTH-DAY 
The nicest of all the holidays, we 
| children used to think, was Twelfth- 
| day and Twelfth-night. 


| Iam sureif any of you little folks 





| would think we had royal times. 
All through the short day the pas 


their 


” 


| busy sending out 

| “Twelfth-night cakes, 
jing their windows 
show. 


splendid 
and in dress- 
for the evening 


dles were lighted. 


oxicated, was sitting in the only armchair | 
‘“‘Well,”’ said he, as Pat entered, ‘‘did you | 


Did she give you any money? 
‘ | 


You shall not go to bed this night till | 






A fine show it was when the scores of wax can- | 





handsomest salver, and was placed in the centre | 
of the window or counter. 
This was “King and Queen cake,” or “Beane | 
and Peaze cake,’’ as we read in some old books | 
that every family was supposed to have a cake 
with a bean and a pea in it. I suppose this 
monstrous cake is the sign that the pastry-cook has: 
the Royal cake for sale. | 
When they had looked long enough at the win- | 
dows the boys and girls ran home to keep Twelfth- | 
night. 
A writer in an old London magazine gives this | 
pretty account of a festival that he went to on the | 
sixth of January: | 
‘I delight to see a score of happy children sit- 
ting round the dainty fare, eying the cake and 
each other with faces sunny enough to thaw the | 
white snow. I like to see the glistening eyes 
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HOLIDAY PUZZLES. 
i. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Ten articles that “Jack Stone” 
mas tree: 


found on the Christ- 


which feed beforehand on the huge slices dark | 1, [nod some. 2, All babes 
with citron and plums, and heavy as gold.” 3, No, a shark! 4, I don’t ery, Al. 
Then how proud the boy who got the slice with 5, Tin stem. 6, Hew eats. 


Best rack 
10, Pie crust, 
“CYRIL DEANE.” 


ae - fe 7, Kind ants. é, 
the bewn in it. And the little girl who found the 9, 
coveted pea in hers would draw up her pretty 


head and look as queen-like as ever she could. 


Some IX cubs 
» 
2. 

RIDDLE. 
Lam now, Iam here, 
fam much thought of when Christmas is hear. 
3. 
° 
AND ANAGRAM. 


“Now, now the mirth comes 
With the cake full of plums, 
Where Bean’s the King of the sport here; 
Beside we must know 
The Pea also 
Must revel as Queen in the court here.” 

Then the youthful king and 
crowned, and other ‘‘characters’’ were drawn by 
slips of paper; and *Blindman’s Buff” and ‘‘For- 
feits’’ were played. 

Afterward we compared and admired our love- 
ly Twelfth-cake ornaments, and all too soon came 
to an end our twelve days of Christmas holiday 
time; for the next day, the seventh of January, is 
“St. Distaff’s’’ day, when the women go back to 
their spinning, and the men totheir plough, Still, 
the day after Twelfth-day was a kind of half-hol- 
iday. 

Partly work and partly play, 
Ye must on St. Distaff’s day; 
From the plough soone free your teame, 
Then come home and fother them; 
If the maidens spinning goe, 
| Burne the flax and fire the tow; 
Give St. Distaff all the right, : : 
Then give Christmas sport “good-night,’ 
And next morrow, every one 
To his own vocation.” 


ACROSTIC 


queen were 





| 

j 

Aunt DoLuy. | 

| 


For the Companion. 


THE “INVESTIGATING COMMIT- 
TEE.” 

| O wee little doggies! what are you about? 

You know you have strayed from your mistress 
away, 

And if she could see you all dirty and brown, | 
You wandering doggies, oh, what would she say? | 

| You're used to soft cushions and daintiest of fare, 

| And soft are your paws and your shaggy white hair; 

| Your home from the barnyard is far, far away,— 

| 'Then what are you doing around here to-day? | 





Arrange the middle letters in the names of the five 
lower objects so as to form the name of the upper 
| object. Ww. TL a. 
| 4. 
ANAGRAM. 

The same eight letters are omitted from each stan- 

zay but the arrangement is different in each. 
The term is closed. The teacher says, 
“No school, my boys, to-morrow; 
And much f wish the * * * * * * * 
May bring you joy, not sorrow.” 

You have poked those short noses, inquisitive things, 
| In barn and in stable, now here and now there; 
| 'There isn’t a spot on the premises round 

That vow haven’t examined with very wise air. 

| The hen and the chickens, the sober old cat, | “Hold! hold!” says Katie; «**** + 
| (Till she taught you your manners and gave youa pat,) | _This is no trifling matter; 

aa hex d the} <- You should not be so bold, I say; 
| And even the pigs an e€ horses and cows, | And never, never flatter!” 
| You have frightened to death with your sharp bow- 


Young Johnnie greets*** ** * *-*1! 
As home from school we run; 

“QO fairest little maidie-o, 
That lives beneath the sun!"* 


see! 


' “Pray, Katie, do not call me bold; 


| . ! ~ - 
| wow-wows: We'll take a ride to-morrow, 
The money fromthe*** * *#**# 
t (} Shall give us joy, not sorrow. 
a 





all * 
f pretty plan? 
Pwith me! I gladly, oh, 
please you if I ean!” 
LILIAN PAYSON, 

5. 
ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 
Take one letter from each word that is 
printed in italies, and add them together 
to form the answer, which is the name of 
a festival-time much ceiebrated in Eng- 
land. 


“Dear Katie 
Give up 


$94 96.0 6% 





In the nights that are pleasant and cosey, 
In the weeks that are jolly with cheer, 
in the /assies, so cheerful and rosy, 
In the /ads that these lassies hold dear. 


in the fire that is ruddy and glowing, 

In the lights that are shining so bright, 
In the hours, now coming and going, 

In the children, so filled with delight. 


In the /ires that are brimful of pleasure, 
In the gladness we see all around, 
In the homes that hold many a treasure, 
In the gay, cheerful cottage, 'm found, 
F. 8. F. 





Answers to New Year’s Puzzles. 


And now you've found something, committee of two, 


throngh the long hall, up the brightly-lighted 
flight of stairs, and into the cunning little cham- 
ber which opened out of her own. There she 
washed Charlie’s face till it was rosy as an apple, 
told him a beautiful bedtime story, and listened 
while he said his prayers. Finally she covered; On the cakes were ornaments—kings, queens, 
him up, turned the gas to a glimmer, and kissed | palaces, cottages, castles, soldiers, milkmaids, 
him once, twice, and three times, beforeshe went | lions, elephants, dogs, cats and flowers—in white 
away. | confectionery just touched here and there with 
All this kind care ought to have made him very | delicate colors. 
happy, but it had another effect. He was quite 


| There were wreaths of artificial flowers, ivy, 
| and shining holly with its red berries, hanging 


rich frosted cakes on silver salvers. 


sideboards and in the windows were monstrous | 


across the windows, while on the counters and | 


| That needs close attention from eyes and from 1. i a a ] 
| nose. P—RIDE } Happy 
That is why you are standing with ears cocked so P—A YS | 
high, Y¥—O UR J 
s M A—N 
And looking so wonderfully wise, I suppose. FO—E ’ NEw 
| You’ll investigate long and investigate well, L A—W 
| But, my wise little doggies, you never can tell P ? =~ M4 — - 5) 
| How it happens that down in the water are‘two LE-A—s tT f YEAR 


| Little runaway doggies that look just like yon! 


We used to think them too pretty to eat. so be- | 


cross, and considered himself an injured boy. | fore the great cake was cut into slices for us to | 


eat at home, our older sister would take them off 
carefully, and we would wrap them up in silver 


Going to bed at night, and getting up in the 
morning, were the two great trials of Charlie’s | 
life, and which he most disliked, it would have | paper and lay them away until next Twelfth- 
been hard to tell. He firmly believed that a/| night. 
great many charming things happened in the; Inthe handsomest of the shops large mirrors 
family in the evening after he was asleep. He were hung on the walls, and in them we could 
knew that nothing charming ever took place ear- | see the floral wreaths, the piles of beautiful con- 
ly in the morning. fectionery, and the wonderful cakes, thai glit- 
To-night he made up his mind not to go’to| tered and sparkled under the wax lights, and 
sleep till mamma should come to bed. So he | looked like a perfect fairyland to us. 
opened his eyes very wide, and looked through ‘There was one enormous cake, larger and more 


the curtains at a star in the sky. Then with feet ornamental than all the rest, which stood on the’ 








—o>—____—— 
For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE GIRL THAT DIDN’T 
THINK. 


When Patty was not much more than three 
years old she heard the sleigh-bells one day, as 
her father drove up to the door. She ran to the 
window to look out, but not a thing could she see, 
for it was a stinging cold day, and Jack Frost had 
covered the glass all over with snow crystals. 

Patty was bound to look out, so she just raised 
her little fist and smashed a hole through the 
glass. She never stopped to think that it would 
not be nice to have a hole in the window on that 
cold day. 

Her mother came in to see what was going on, 
and she gave Patty something to help her to 
think. What do you suppose it was? 

M,C, W. B. 


LE A—R—N ED] “Happy New Year.” 
2. WiNter Night—N; sl Eigh-bElls—E; snow—W; 
| snowW daY—Y; wEll, brEEze—E; lAssies—A; aiRk, 
| tRees—R; prairieS—S; iCiCles—C; cHurcH—H; 
lIves—I; Matins—M; smilE, tkar—E; SweetheartS 
—S. New Year’s Chimes. 








3. PRESENTS 
RO AP 
o I I I 
N N i Cc 
GRIDDLES Kk 
o 1 Pr N 
IL N I 1 
dD GREATEST 
r I kK Kt 
I R KE A 
8 T RY 
HAMMOCKS 


4, Lla(ma ny)ula—many. Mis(hap py)thon—happy. 
Har(re turns)tone—returns. ‘Many happy returns.” 
5.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, Eighteen. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, Hundred, 16, 17,18, And. 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 
24, Eighty. 
6. With many fond hopes, and hearts fullof cheer, 
We welcome thy coming, oh happy New Year! 
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CORNS. 
Corns consist of layers of thickened epidermis—the 
transparent coating that protects the sensitive true 





skin beneath. ‘This epidermis is in constant process 


of formation from the true skin, and is as constantly 


being thrown off in minute particles. 


| largest 
| worsted. 


|} 
| 





It is as destitute of feeling as the nails; indeed, the 
nails—as also the scales on the legs of fowls and on 
the bodies of fishes—are only modified epidermis. 

Corns are among the “excrescences” of civiliza 
tion. A higher civilization, however, which shall 
conform the shoe to the foot, instead of the foot to 
the shoe, will know of them only as we know of the 
crushed feet of Chinese women 

A thickening of the epidermis having been caused 
at the points of special pressure, this inflames still 
further the skin beneath, viving rise to successive | 
layers of thickened epidermis, which cannot - 
thrown off like ordinary searf-skin. 

setween the vital force beneath, and the pre ssure | 
of the shoe above, the central portion comes to have 


the hardness of nail. If a splinter is left in the fin- | 
ger, the flesh above and around it will die, and new } 
skin be formed below, which will in time lift the | 
splinter out. Butin the ease of corns, nature's ef 
forts are thwarted by the persistent pressure from | 
above, which constantly enlarges the corn from be- 
low | 

The first step toward relief is to seenre a shoe | 
anatomically correct in ti Meanwhile, 


the from the 


possible. 


remove pressure corn in whatever way 
may be 

A pointed knife run down carefull 
layers will easily take out—for the 


Sometimes it can be picked « 


between the 
time — the central 
the 


hits in warm 


core. ut with nail, 
after soaking the feet three suceessive n 


water. sonking swells the core and, like posts 
lifted by the frost, it seldom returns fully to its 
place. But as the cores always fill up again, the only 


permanent remedy is the removal of the cause, 


+ 
WHAT A WOMAN DID. 

A writer in the Boston Journa/ tells the romantie 
story of the life of Miss Naney N. Clough, who died 
in Entield, N. H., on November 27th, aged cighty 
years. Ile says: 

It may well be called romance in real life. She 
was the oldest of a family of ten children, tive of 
whom are still living 

While she was yet young, her father’s farm in En 
field became heavily encumbered, and was likely to 
be sold under the hammer; his health, too, was broken 


down, and the future of that family appeared well 
nigh hopeless. 

Naney, foreseeing the disastrous consequences 
threatening the future, resolved to save the dear 
home, and went to work with heroic energy to earry 


the resolution into effect. She enlisted her brother 
Theophilus, next younger than herself, in the lauda- 
ble enterprise, who cordially seconded her efforts and 
gave his efficient aid. 

Learning of the factories that had 
Lowell, Mass., left home, and went to that city 
to find remunerative work. 

She entered one of the factories as an humble op 
tive, but wrought with such ener ind skill as to 
accomplish more work than two ordinary operatives, 
receiving more than double pay. 

Every leisure moment outside of the 
faithfully employed to the same end 

As her younger sisters and brothers came to a suit- 
able age, she summoned their ready help, while she 
was the ruling, directing genius and moving power in 
the undertaking. 

The result was that, after some u persistent 
efforts, the mortgage was lifted from tarm, and 
the old home was free from every claim that others 
held upon it. 
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Then she decided that the house must be rebuilt 
and refurnished, and the grounds beautitied, and 
when all was done, the brave girl went back to the 
home of her childhood, with three sisters and one 
brother, to pass the remainder of their days 

+> 
FEROCTLOUS, 

A ferocious wild-eat, weighing nearly two hundred 
pounds, attacked, not long since, Tom Short, a well 
known cattle man of Nevada, and came near killing | 
him. 

Mr. Short had set out early in the morning on the 
trail and hunt of a couple of stray steers, and was 


alone, with the exception of his two dogs. 











He waa leisurely riding along a rou mountain 
road, his dogs a little In advance, and as they eame | 
toan abrupt turn in the trail, the dogs were lost to 
sight. 

In a few minutes Tom heard them yelping and 
barking, and ot oenee knew they had attacked some 


wild animal 


j expect any 








THE YOUTH'S | 


Putting spur to his horse, he was only a few sec- 
onds in turning the break in the path and coming to 
the scene of action. 

The two dogs had attacked a wild-cat, one 
of its species, and were getting 


of the 
terribly 


Mr. Short saw how the fight was going, and not 
caring to lose his valued dogs, he sprang from his 
horse, drew his revolver, and rushed to the aid of his 
canines. 

He had not much more than left the saddle, and 
was watching fora chance to shoot without hitting 
the dogs, whe n the wild-cat saw him, settled on his 
haunches, and then nue a spring, striking Tom in 
the breast, knocking the pistol out of his land, and 
arrying him to the ground. 

This would undoubtedly have been the last of Mr. 
Short, had not fortune favored —_ 

Just before the attack, he had also drawn a knife, 
and while losing his revolver, he clung to this. 

As the cat bore him to the ground, “he made a des- 
erate thrust, and most fortunately, the blade touched 
a“ Vital spot, and the brute rolled over dead. 

Tom lay in an exhausted and 
dition. 

A couple of men happened along, and seeing a 
horse without a rider, innnediately sought the cause, 
found Mr. Short, and conveyed him to aranch. Mr. 
Short was terribly cut up about the face, neck and 
arms, and has been able to be about but little 





almost senseless con- 


aa 
A NICE 
of 


POINT. 


A curious incident the Dublin criminal-court 


sessions illustrates the grave consequences of both 
point and want of point. The Dublin Nevs tells how 
an ingenious lawyer recently cleared a prisoner 


charged with robbery: 


The principal thing that appeared in evidence 

gainst him was a confession, alleged to have been 
m: sade by him at the police e Office, and taken down in 
writing by a police officer. The document purporting 
to contain the self-sac rific ing acknowledgment was 
produced by the officer, and the following passage 
was read from it: 

“Mangan said he never robbed but twice 

Said it was Crawford.” 

This, it will be observed, has no mark of the writer’s 
having any notion of punctuation, but the meaning 
he attached to it was, that 

“Mangan said he never robbed but twice. 

Said it was Crawford.” 

Mr. O’Gorman, counsel for the prisoner, begged to 
look at the paper. He perused it, and rather aston- 
ished the peace- offic er by asserting that so far from 
its proving the man’s guilt, it clearly established his 
innocence, 

’ said the learned gentleman, “is the 
and obvious reading of the sentence, 

« *Mangan said he never robbed; 

‘But twice said it was Crawford.” 

This interpretation had its effect on the 
the man was acquitted. 





fair 


jury, and 


+ 
“OLD Q.” 

The late Duke of Queensberry 

roue, and was known as “Old Q.”’ 


was a dissipated 
He was exceed- 
ingly fearful of death, and, to avert his visit, kept 
three practitioners in constant service: 








He engaged a physici 
him a ye 
soon 





an to attend him, and he paid | 
rly salary of $2,500. This was to cease as | 
the Duke died, and the physician was not to 
legacy. He also kept in his house a 
French quack named Pere Elisee, who compounded 
for the Duke strange drugs, which were supposed to 








be an elixir of immortality. The Duke also took 
baths of milk. 
An apothecary was also in regular attendance, 


whom the Duke forgot to pay or even to mention in 
his will. The apothecary, therefore, brought suit 
for his bill. He had been at “Old Q’s” call for seven 
weary years, paying him 9,340 visits, and sitting up 
with him 1,700 nights. The jury allowed him $40,000 
for his services. 

With all this care “Old Q.” lived to be eighty-five, 
dying in 1810. But for some time before his death he 
could not go up and down stairs. A new entrance 
was, therefore, built to his house, so that he could be 
lowered down to the level of the street, and thus step 
at once into his carriage. 

+ 
HOT AND COOL, 

Among the railway travellers eating dinner at a 
hotel in Baltimore, the other day, was a fellow from 
Fayette, Ohio, 
bread as if he 


who swallowed meat, potatoes, and 
had been a week without eating. 


A sécond cup of coffee was brought to him, and in 
his hurry he picked it up and took a large swallow. 
It was considerably hotter than pepper, and in his 
excitement he opened his mouth and shot the liquid 
across the table against . young man’s shirt bosom. 

“Gosh—whoop—hot—beg pardon—and blazes!” he 
exclaimed, reaching after water 

“You are a hog, sir!” replied the young man, “a 
regul: ur hog!” 

“Tam, eh? 
“Yes, sir 
“And [ve got br istles?”’ 
“Yes, you have.” 

- And I grant?’ 

“y es 


“Stranger,” 





si 





said the Ohio man, as he reached 

across after another slapjack, “stranger, I'm not a 

hog—I'm only a politician, bound for Washington.” 
Exchange. 





+> 
A NATION OF PEACE. 


S COMPAN NION. 





Hop Bitters strengthens, builds up, and cures contin 
ually, from the first dose. (Communicated. 
> 
For allaying hoarseness and irritation of the throat 
it is daily proved that “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’ 
mild remedy, yet very efficacious. (Communicated. 





"area 


+ 
Baker’s Chocolate, | 
so noted for its nutritive, salutary, and delicious qual- 
ities, hardly needs any further indorsement after | 
the awards given for its excellence at the leading 
expositions in this country and Europe. A trial 
all that needed to convince its great | 
iuerit. 


Is 


is any of 


one 


Communicated. |} 





PARTICULARS of SMITHOGRAPHY and Inita- | 
tion Stained Glass. L. LUM Sarri, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
MARK Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible Pen | 
ceils. Sold at all stationers | 
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F. A. LEHMANN, Solic itor of Patents, 
Washington, D.C. 7 Send for circular. 
PAT EN N LA TT CAVEATS 

MI ©., 37 Park Row, New Yor 
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tland-Book 


+ Sent Tree. 


nse jetors SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
as Solicitors of Patents. 
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24 PIECES ") MUSICAL HOURS for Dee. 
contains 12 « iy pie ces, by the 
best composers, One charming 
> song,’ That Little v. ve. ant C hair, 
- OF will touch all mot! hearts. 
NEW MUSIC }amusing comic ballad, 
other songs (one by the autl 
} “Nancy Lee’), also 6 charmi 
| Instrumental selections that. 
sure to please. In fact, 
a did pieces. These 
others in Nov. Sansical 
are given free to all who subscribe now for Iss. Also 3 
sent for Musical Hours, and all who take » recom- 
mending it to their friends as the “larges aA aan - 
est, cheapest and best musical monthly,” 
Every No. contains 12 pieces. Thus in the 14 mos. you ob- 
tain 168 35c pieces, or $58, 80 worth for only %1.50 4 
months, 50 cents (cash or stamps). MUSICAL Hou RS 
PUB. CO., 23 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
A CREAT OFFER AY 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTR Yysii! 
LOW prices for cash, Installments received. 
SPLENDID qoRGaANs $35, $45, 850, S60, 
&75, 885 & 8100. 7 Octave ROSEWOOD Pi- 
ANOS $130, ‘$135. 71-3 do 8140, $150, ur- 
wards. Not used 6 Months. Illustrated C — 
logues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, M t 
& Dealer. 826 Broadway.N +¥- P. 0. Bax.3530. 


* Pinafore on the Brain,” a very 
musical premiums. Over 8500 Companion = vers have 








“ We do not believe the improvement has ever been equalled." ‘Arthur’ s Home Magazine, Phila. 





ASTHMA Cc AN BE CURED. 


From the Herald and Presbyter, 





Cincinnati, Ohto. 
About three months ago Dr. Hair came to our office to 
advertise his new asthma remedy, and said to us he could 
cure the dreadful disease, which we doubted, and so said to 
him, One of the editors of the paper gave him the name of 


| Charles b. Burtis, and remarked that if he would eure Mr. 


Burtis, he should have a free notice 
fering humanity. 
into ou’ office the 
Is genuine: 


in the interest of suf- 
About ten days ago Dr. Hair brought 
following certificate, which we are sure 
“During the 


past twenty-six years my suffer 











es trom 
asthma have been intense,—unable to lie down tor weeks 
atatime. For many years it has been only through the 
hottest summer weather that I could lay in bed through 
the entire night. Some three months since I commenced 
taking Dr. Hair’s Asthma Cure, without the least hope of 
benetit, as my life for months had been one continued 
struggle for breath, and feeling sure I had tried everything 
human ingenuity could devise, without any permanent re- 


lief: but, to my great joy, I lay down and slept quictly the 
second night after using the medicine, and my sleep has 
not been distur bed since. I thank God Dr. man has been 
the means, in His hands, of giving me such 1 from this 
terrible disease, and that, too, through the ‘most trying 
season of the year. My strengh is inereasing, and by the 
use of the medicir e I hope soon to bs enti ll. 
“Oak Corners, ¥. ‘HARI Burtis.” 














ES B. 

It Dr. Hair could cure Mr. Burtis, he ¢ 
where consumption has not setin. We hove visited wee is 
atatimeat Mr. Burtis’s home, during which time he sat 
much of the day and night ina chair, tortured by pain, and 
much of the time unable to communicate with his friends. 
We have no pecuniary interest in this remedy, and will not 
expect compensation for this free advertisement, but write 
in the interest of the afflicted, and in fulfilment of our 
promise, to publicly say what we do say, if convinced that 
asthma was curable by Dr. Hair’s remedies. 

We first had our attention turned to Dr. 
by the fact that a friend, who had for years 
matic, suffering much, especially in the winter : spring, 
had been, as he said, relieved by Dr. Hair. The evidence 
beit.g so satisfactory, we at once thought of our kinsman, 


ncure any cas 


Hair’s remedy 
nan asth- 






Mr. burtis, and our readers have the result. 
Dr. Hair, who is a brother of Rev. Gilbert Hair, of Pitts- 
burg, and the late Rev. Samuel Hair, of Chicago, suffered 


from asthma for eleven years. His case was one 
most severe, disabling him from pursuing 

physician. He made asthina a cons 
and study for years, and with intense 
toms and circumstances in his own ca 
adopt a new pathology of the disease in regard to its prime 
symptom and cause, and he constructed ‘his ren edy and 
treatment on this bas His success in his own and other 
eases verities his theory. 

Being a physician of the regular school, he is adverse to 
patenting his remedy, preferring rather to deal with those 
who nse his medicine, as his patients, hearing from them as 
tothe progress of their cure, and giving advice. We fee 
very confident that persons afflicted with asthma will be 
wise to send to him for his pamphlet, so as to decide whethe 
er they wish to try his remedy. His post-office address is, 


of the 
his practice asa 
it subject of reading 
re noted the symp- 

», He was led to 


























Dr. I . Harr, Hamilton, Ohio, 
5? we Z ED tosell Dr. ra HASE’s 2(00 Recipe Book, 
buts e List. Double your money, Address 
Dr. "Saooat Printing Hoiise, ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, 1 
penmanship securing him the position. 
new) below: 


[From 4 ieter- Crean, 

ago. 

“ GASKELL’ ‘8 CoMPENDIUM 
has become the most popular 
self-teaching penmanship 
ever published. It has sold 
to the extent of nearly one 
hundred thousand, going to 
all parts of the English- 
speaking and writing world, 
and furnishing young people 
with the material for self- 
instruction at their own 
homes, in a complete, com- 
pact, and elegant form. 
Thousands of the best young 
penmen in this country, it is 
claimed, have learned from 
it; and this claim is substan- 
tiated by the hundreds of 
specimens of improvement 
in handwriting, copied by the 

hotographic process, now 
cing published in the maga- 
zines and other periodicals.” 
[Demorest's Monthly, N. ¥.} 

“There is no more sure 
test of refinement than an 
elegant handwriting, and 
there is no accomplishment 
more rare, because unless 


——- 
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A most useful aid to the acquisition of 
style of penmanship is GaSKELL’s COMPENDIUM. 


handsome style of handwriting. 





rhere is something very interesting in this picture 
of the only nation in the world where war is unknown 
even though that nation’s home is the hermit island 


of the arctic seas: | 


Iceland, the region of intense natural cold, is full 
of religious warmth. The word of God is the text- 
book of the people. Every home has its Bible, not 
just as an ornament, not as the well-kept, cherished 

ringe gift, nor because of the undefined, supersti- 
tious feeling of reverence, but for d: ily use. In Ice- 
land the Bible is constantly read. As a conse quence, 
Iceland is without a theatre or prison. There is no 











such office as sheriff. They own no cannon, and mil- 
itary drill is an unknown science. 

Truly the best teacher of the law of peace is the 
divine Book of peace. 

+. 
TAME LIZARDS. 

The old pictures have made us somehow connect 
the lizard with the “fiery flying dragons.” In coun- 
tries where lizards there is no such 
horror of them. The Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise says: 


are common 


A miner on Six Mile Canyon has two large spotted 
lizards as pets. He keeps them in a cage to which is 
attached a wheel in which they play as cheerfully as 
though they were squirrels. The miner is very fond 
of his pets. In speaking of them, he said,— 

“They are jist the cunninest little fellers in the 
country. Talk about a squirrel havin’ sense and a 
ground-hog havin’ sense; why, nary one of *em don’t 
begin to hs ive sense like a lizard. Them little fellers 
know me like Iwas thar father. When I come in 
| from my work you ought to see them eyes glisten. 
| They jist get upon their hind feet an’, holiiin’ on 

to the wires with their two hands, look up at me and 
j} smile. No, sir; I wouldn't sell ’em; it would break 
| their little hearta to be parted from me,”’ 


| 
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Post-office address: 31 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


’ost-office address: mie ke, 


The best specimens of improvement this month come fr 
now bookkeeper for W. W. 
We 


Bostwick & Co. ,of that city, his rapid and 






acquired in youth, it is difficult to attain it In later years. 
a clear, beautiful 
We 
heartily recommend it as invaluable in the formation of a 


A few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received Recently. 


Present Style: 





C770L’ 
Massachusetts. 
om Mr. W. Wrrtinwine, 205 W. _ St., 


neat 
give his portrait and autographs (both old and 


[From the Methodist Re- 


corder, Pittsburgh.) 
“There is no one accom- 
lishment young folks can 


lave that pays better for the 
time and expense in securing 
it, than a good handwriting. 
Hitherto the only really val- 
uable instruction in this 
branch has been confined al- 
most exclusiveiy to a few 
business colleges, to attend 
which requires both time 
and means. A new system 
of self-teaching, promising 
everything one could learn 
at a business college, and 
that too at odd hours at the 
fireside at home, or in the 
office or other place of busi- 
ness, where spare moments 
might be used for practice 
> Without a teacher, is pub- 
lished by Prof. Gaskell, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. It 
is very popular in all our 
leading cities, many of the 
best penmen now teaching in 
business colleges, and occu- 
pying positions in insurance 
houses, and as bookkeepers, 
&c., in other establishments, 
acompl course 





It gives, also, 


having learned from it. t 
in ladies’ penmanship of the fashionable styles, and is 
used by them to a considerable extent.” 


Present Styles 
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Post-office address: Brandon, Vermont. 





ASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists 


&ce., &. 


and put upin durable and elegant form. 
anywhere. Address 





STRUCTIONS ORNAMENTAL FLOURISHING, LETTE 
PENMANS a. By means of this self-teaching system any one 
a ae = wee 8 handwriting at odd hours w ithout_a te: D her. 


PRICE ONE 


of a full series of COPY-SLIPS, BOOK OF 

ERING, PEN-DRAW- 
can acquire 
It is the finest Penmanship ever published, 
OLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaic, 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. I. 


Se The Penman's Gazette, handsomely illustrated, giving many other specimens of improvement, orna- 
mental penmanship, &¢., &c., and full particulars of this system, free to all who write for it. 





